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INTRODUCTION . 

Employer- Based Career Education (EBCE) is a proposed alternative to 
classroom-based education. Its central feature is that it pr.ovides^l earning . 
opportunities through direct experience" in the community in places where work 
IS' being done and with adults who are doing the work. EBCE does not focus 
on the development of specific job skills. Rather, it seeks to "provide stu- 
^ents with oppt)rtunities to acquire academic^, general, and occupationall^ • 
relevant skills, all in the actual working environment of community life. 
The hypothesis being tested through the national EBCE program is that adoles- 
cent students who are given this opportunity to participate intensively in ^ 

adult life wil-l be batten able to choose a career and to enter, advance, and 

) • t • 

find satisfaction in that career. 

^ During the school year 1972-73, Far West Laboratory (FWL) implemented a ^ 
small pilot program in Oakland, California.^ Beginning in the spring of 1972 
FWS assembled and readied learning resources in the community. In September, 
15-students were enrolled and 17 were added in January, 1973, at the "beginning 
of the second semfester. Twenty-eight students were still enrolled in the pro- 
gram at the close of the school year in June. Throughout the year, additions 
to the inventory of learning resources we.re meide and various applications of • 
these resources to the education of students were tested. 

The essential purpose of this project was to implement a pilot version 
of EBCE and to refine and improve it on the basis of operational experience. 
The intention was to create an educational program that: 

1. represents a viable, comprehensive alternative to existing 
educational programs; 



2. makes education more relevant to 'life in general and to adult 
employment in particular; ^ . . 

3. integrates general, academic, and vocational preparation of 
each student; 

4. broadens the base of community participation, especially to 
include the employing sector; and - 

5. broadens the base of student participation in determining the 
direction and nature of the educational process. 

The model that emerged from the fir^t year of development and operation 
appears, to the Far West project staff to meet^ the five goals stated above. 
The supporting data are admittedly soft^ but the judgment is based on direct 
and intensive staff experience wi;th students, participating adults, the 'Oak-" 
land Public Schools, and parents. ' ' ^ , *' 

1. Viability. Positive attitudes toward the program were expressed a't 
,the end of the year by. students, parents, and participating adults; 
therefore the program appears to be capable of satisfying -students 
\ and community resources. There is no way of knowing how long this 

support can be expected to continue, but experience in the first 
year tends to confirm -that a demand exists for the EBCE alternative 
and that the economic sector is willing to contribute to the meet- 
ing of that demand. Economic feasibility of EBCE remains an 

^These fi.ve project goals were stated first in- Hood, Paul D; and 
Banathy, Bel a H. An Employer-Based Career Education Model; A Description 
and an Operational Plan, k'LERD, January 31. 1972. page 85. and were 
incorporated in Contract OEC-4^7-062931-3064. modification 12, EBCE Model 
Feasibility Studies . Oune 6, 1972, page 1. 
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unanswered question. Cost projections based on one year of small- 
scale operation indicate that EBQE can be made comparable in cost . 
wiih more standard high school programs, but this assumes cost- 
free participation by employers and other community organizations. 
Vital issues of long-term funding have-not yet been addressed. 

Comprehensiveness . The 1972-73 program was sufficiently broa'd . 
in its scope to enable students who completed the year to make 
normal progress toward the standard high schoot diploma. Eight 
seniors completed their graduation requirements through the program. ^ 

Relevance . Students -and their parent's frequently cited as a positive 
< 

characteri3..tic of the program that EBCE learning experiences enabled 
students to recognize the personal util'ity of what they were learn- 
ing and'that they- were more "turned on" to education and to life in 
general than they had been before. This perceived relevance probably 
derives from two characteristics of the Far West version of EBCE: 
(1) Most learning occurs out in., the conmunity through activities 
that have a primary purpose other than the education of the young,. *- 
i.e., they are "real" activities^ and (2) EBCE students have wide 
latitude in choosing learning objectives and activities that have 
personal meaning. This kind of program also appears' to be relevant 
from the standpoint of the business sector.. Representatives of ^ 
business and industry, serving on the Policy Advisory Board, ex- 
pressed a conviction that on-site learning in the community is a 
direct and practical preparation for entering adult employment. 

Integration . Individual learning\ activities and student projects 
retain the holistic quality of real experience. Our curriculum 



organization does not partition the content of these learning expe- 
riences into artificial categories like academic, general, and voca- 
"tional. Single activities and combinatfons of related activities 
foster the application and improvement of basic and life skills in 
the. context of career exploration. First-year experience tends to 
confirm that this integration can occur and that students like it, 

4. Community Participation , Adult volunteers representing 67. organiza- 
tions provided on-site learning opportunities. during the 'year. The 
management of six other organizations agreed to conduct orientations 
an^ exploration activities for students. These individuals and . * , 
organizations, along-with public libraries, museums, and education- 
al agencies, demonstrated broad and sublstantial community support. 

ft 

5. Student Participation . The student project is the basic mechanism 
for individualization.-in the Far West model of EBCE. The student 
selects objectives according to his own interests and needs and 
designs a sequence of activities aimed at achieving those objectives. 
In addition to having significant responsibility for their individ- 
ual programs, students were also an important source of information 
and influence on the program that emerged from the first, formative 
year. • . . 

The year 1972-73 was devoted primarily to getting the^ Far West School 
into operation. Resources were assembled, prepared, and organized, and various 
procedures for applying these resources to employer-based, e)(periential learning 
were tried out. It was an informal, wide-ranging, learning year for the pro- 
gram-staff, from which program goals, objectives, and procedures could be 



defined more precisely ar>'d organized , for more formal testing in 1973-74-. 
V (See Appendix A for excerpts from the 1972 Operational Plan.) The operations 

and development staffs worked to meet the needs and expectations of the 

students--improvising and making decisions almost on a day-to-day basis. 

Consequently, the formatiye program changes described in this report are not 
■ documented with systematically obtained, objective data. Rather, they are 

based for the most part on sta.ff consensus- reached through direct operational 

experience in identifying and solving problems. 
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STUDENT RECRUITMENT AND ENROLLMENT 

r 

USOE specified that EBCE.was to serve a "cross -section" of students 
rather than any 'specialized subgroup, Specifically, FWL was direc^ld to 
include. in the pilot prograrn both males and females*; ethnic minorities 
and whites; currently-in-school and drop-outs; and college-bound and 
non-college bound. The age range was to be restricted to roughly 
16-17 years* 

During the summer of 1972, twelve "representative" students were* 
hired as hourly-wage employees to collaborate in preparing resources afid 
curriculum for the coining school year- They were obtained through . 
referrals from Oakland high school ""counselors^ The students' job, 
essenrtially, was to expose FWS staff to the ki^ids of problems 'that would 
be I'aced with full-time students in the fall. The summer experience 
demonstrated that many students—at least many of those referred to the 
program by school counselors— are very poorly prepared to accept respon- 
sibility, enter the adult world, and take advantage of the learning 
opportunitfes 'made available. Lack of preparation included disabilities 
in basic skills*, especially conmuni cation, and lack of initiative and 
motivation. EBCE should eventually be abld to serve students with such 
problems, but it-was concluded that that kind of student could seriously 
overtax the program's resources and divert FWS from its developmental 
mission during the first year- Staff were toncerntfd especially with* ' 
employers' acceptance of students for on-site learning, and* feared t^iat 
j^nitial failures could irreparably harm long-term chances of success in 
probing the extent to which learning can occur in the work environment. 

• ■ 

- ■ ^ ■ 
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It was -therefore decided to screen applicants for fall enrollment to 
eliminate students with severe disabilities in commurii cation skills, 
motivation, and initiative. 

In the sunwer of 1972 a recruitment program through the Oakland 

.Public Schools produced 75 referrals from whith eight were selected for 
admission. Th6y were selected through interviews and writing samples 
as having "adequate" skills in oral and written communication, as well as 
"adequate" motivation and initiative* Selection was based on the pooled 
judgments of two .staff membev?s who had worked directly with the summer 
students.' These eight students, wfth seven continuing from the summer, 
brought the fall 1972 enrollment to 15. (Two of these dropped out before 
the end of the first sem^st^r.) 

For the second semester students were recruited through the public ^ 
media and through personal referrals by enrolled students. From this ^ 

• effort 54 students applied and 17 were selected for enrollment through 
interviews and writing samples (as in the fall). With 13 continuing 
from the first semester, this brought the total enrollment to 30 in 
February, 1973. ^ 

Table 1 shows the distribution of sex, ethnic membership, and 
grade level for the 30 students enrolled as of mid-year. The ratio of 
males to females was 19 to 11. All major ethnic groups were represented, 
with 16 l^hnic minority students and 14 white students. Two sophomores, 
17 juniors, and 11 seniors were enrolled. Ages ranged from 15 to 18 years. 

In Table 2 composition of the Far West student body with respect to 
ethnic group membership is cojDDared with that of the Oakl and^ublic high 
school population. It can be seen that whites and Chicanos were over- 
represented in the Far West student body, 

- 1 - 



Table 1 Classification of Entering Students by Ethnic Sr^oup, Sex, School Grade 

and Semester of Entry to Far West School ^ 
* • 
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TabTe 2 ' Comp^arison of Tvro Groups of Far Uest School Students and Oakland Public 
High School Students with Respect to Eth'nic Group Membership 

(Figures in the table represent Per Cents) 





SEMESTER 


E T H-N I C G R 


0 U P ^r>. 






OF 

ENTRY 


Asian 


Black 


Chicano 


Whi te 


TOTAL ' 


'FWS STWDENTS 


Fall 


15 


^ a 


23 


54 


,100 ■ 




Spring 


'o 


35 ' 


24 


41 • 


* 100 




T0^^1 ' 


7 


23 


23 


47 


100 


OPS STUDENTS * 


8 , 


63 


8 • 


22 


^100 



* Data for OaklaM Public Schools tak^n >"rom ''Pbpojct on School r Region, and 
District Racial BthnJc Comp-^sition Studonts" Oakland Public SchoolSr 
October, 1972. 
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Six of seven hi.gh school attendance areas were represented amon§ the 
Far West s.tudents. This distribution, shown in Table 3» was achieved by 
design, to avoid significant impact on any one school's enrollment. Also, ^ 
Oakland attendance areas* reflect socio-economic status, which should be 
considered in^achieving a representative cross-sec^on of students. Data 
were obtained on family income for only 16 of the 30 students. Of these, 
three reported less than $9,000 annual income and four reported more than 
$26,000. / > 

The distribution of previ<)us high school grade point average for 23 
Far West students is shown in Table 4. The range is 0.5 to .3.5 on a scale 
on which A* = 4.0, indicating that aril levels of prior academic achievement 
were represented. Three of the 30 students had dropped but' of school prior 
to applying at Far West, The other 27 were official ly enrolled in . 
a public or private school during * the 't^rm immediately prior to their - 
entrance at Far West. 

Table 5 summari'zes what students reported they plan to do upon high 
school graduation. The data represent the students' statements of plans 
without further verification or analysis of degree of certainty, there 
may have been a tendency to specify college plans to enhance their chances 
of being admitted and retained in the Far West program. Twenty of the 28 
students for which -data are available, or ^^%, indicated college as 
first choi ce. 

s 

Conclusiohs , Student recruitment and selection for the first year 
was successful in achieving diversity with respect to sex, ethnic group 
membership, grade level, high school attendance area, socio-economic status 
prior academic achievement, and post high school plans. The experience 



Table 3 Claasif ication of Far West School Entering Students by Oakland' High 

School Attendance Area 



ATTKNDAHfF ARFA . 


SEMESTER OF FWS ENTRY 




SPRING 


TOTAL 


Wo. 


% 


Wo. 




m. 


% 


Castlemon't HigiT-Sc^ool 


3 


23 


0 


0 


3 


10 


Fremont High School 


1 


8 


5 


29 ■ 


6 


20 


Oakland High School 


1 


8 


0 


0 


1 


3 


Piedmont High School 


1 


8 


1 


6 


2 


7 


Skyline High School 


4 


■ 30 


3 


18 


- 7 


23 


Oakland Technical High School < 


3 


23 


8 


47 


11 


37 ' 


TOTAL 


' 13 


100 


17 


100 


30 


100 



Table 4 Distribution of Previous High School Grade Point Average for. 

vStudents Entering' Far Wast School 
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AVFRAfip 
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TOTAL 
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No.. 
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to 


4,0 
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25 
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22 




2.0 to 
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62 " 
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47 




12 


52 




1.0 to 
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0 
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20 
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13 




0.0 to 


0.9 


1 




13 


2 . 


13 
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13 








8 


100 


15 


ido 


23 


100 



Notes: 1. G.P.A. computed from scale with A = 4,0, F = 0,0. 

2. G.P.A. could not be determined for seven students. 
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Table 5 Immediate Post J^igh School Plans at JmQ of Entry to Far West- School 





* SEMESTER OF 


FWS ENTRY 


TOTAL 




<t 

FALL 


SPRING 




— — r^^ 

No. 




No. 




No. 






10 


76 


10 


59 


20 


67 


MILITARY SERVICE" 


2 




0 




2 




ESTABLISH OWN BUSINESS 


1 


8 


0 


0 


1 




PROFESSIONAL MUSICIAN 


0 


0 


1 


6 


1 




UNCERTAIN 


1 


8 


5 


29 


6 


^20 


INFORMATION 'not AVAILABLE 


1 


8 


1 


6 


2 


7 


TOTAL 


13 


100 


17 


lOCf 


30 


100 



* . These represent aiternatire choices if college entrance is not possible; 
since they axe second choices^ they are not included in totals. 
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of the first year has led to the following tentative conclusions: 

/ • - 

1. Almost every student- who at^plied to FWS was diss^itisfied with high - 
school. Student disenchtfntment took various forms: some students 
were dropouts whose desire to learn had been squelched and who *saw 
FWS primarily as a way out of an intolerable situation; and other 
students felt unchallenged by the regimen of standard 

K " classwork. 

2. The program, as represented to students and parents the first 

> 

year, did not appeal, in general, to the very high .achiever 
with definite plans for immediate entrance into the unive'rsity 
^system, where admission is very competitive and based on grades 
and college preparatory courses. The Far West program was seen 
as imposing potential but pbvious risks on these students. 

3. Black students were not attracted to the program proportionately 
to their representation in the Oakland population.^ This appeared 
to be especially true of high achievers .from middle- and upper- 
income families. Frequently, it was the parents of these students 
who perceived as unacceptable the risks involved in an unconventional 
and untested program. 

Caution should be used in projecting the first-year experience to future 
recruitment and selection for EBCE. The Far West program was virtually unknown 
in the^akland community until the summer of 1972 and was only moderately 
publicized through the middle of the school year. Perhaps more important is 
the fact that program definition was still .nebulous at the opening of school 
in the fall and remained relatively unstable until near the end of the year. 
Stability of the instructional system, clear and complete documentation. 



^ and more public endorsement by school officials could radically increase 
public acceptance of EBCE and change the requ'j£emen|s' for student recruitment. 
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LEARNING RESOURCES 



The Far We?t School depends upop the economic sector to provide learn- 
ing opportune Jiies in work and community settings through (a) support from 
volunteer Resource Persons (RPs), employed individuals who are willing to 
share knowledge, skills, and interests with a high school jstudenlf in a one-;, 
to-one learning relationship; (bj support from Large Employer Organizations 
(LEOs) which have, as a result of a company's decision (as'contrasted wfth 
an RP's individual decision), agreed to participate, and whose participation 
lends encouragement to i.ts employees, lends status to the program, and en- 
hances the EBCE concept; and (c) student access to community agencies (Com- 
munity Resources or CRs) which offer learning opportunities, e.g., libraries, 
museums, galleries, and community colleges. 

Although their functions over.lap in the instructional process, RPs, LEOs, 
and CRs are conceived as discrete entities, each offering distinct kinds of 
learning opportunities. RPs are usually self-employed or work for fairly 
''Small firms. The RP has direct control over how much time he will, spend 
with the student, what he will do with him, and how many students he will 
work with. It is through such one-to-one relationships that the student, ac- 
quires his most intimate exposure to and intensive involvement in the adult 
world. While the student does get a broad view of an RP's career (e.g., 
personnel general ist vs. personnel specialist)', he may not learn much about 
the fun/tional interrelat'ion^ip of positions ■'within that career field. The 
student who learns about the4affle f^or similar) career at a LEO often gets a 
re cursory .exposure to the nature of a particular job, but he does have the 
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opportunity to see how the position functions within a total organization.. 
At a LEO, the student works with an employee who may or may not have volun- 
teered. The employee has some control over how he' spends his time with the 
student, byt tlie learning activities usually are determined and scheduled 
by the -LEO management- level employ^^e who .serves as-^ogram coordinator. 
Learning activities at the LEO are organized to show students how the total 
organization functions and how each part interrelates with the others. Com- 
munity Resources, unlike RPs and LEOs, do not require Volunteer commitments., 
or extensive on-site development. They are available lo the public. The 
learning opportunities are implicit in the nature and purpose of the^agency 
or facility, and are subject to t[\e same constraints as those placed on the 
general public. ^ 

Development efforts during FY73 focused on the Resource Person and 
employer organization components of the curriculum. Progress, findings, and 
recommendations resulting from these efforts are described in the following 
pages. Community Resources were developed, usually by a single consultant; 
.described in a "Comnunity Resources Inventory" for students; and used by 
students in a variety of projects. In the absence of a well -developed pool 
of employer resources (RPs and LEOs) during the first part of the pilot year 
students made heavy use of Community Resources, as well as courses offered 
by junior colleges and other i-oinmunity schools* and agencies (see Exhibit A). 
Students working on American govcrnnient and U.S. history projects rated Com- 
munity Resources (e.g., city councils, courts, prisons), as their, most val- 

uabl-e resources. ^ 

Exhibit A displays student use of program resources .during the 1972-73 

schoal year. Hours of student work total both horizontally and vertically. 

( 
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.Numbers of students 'involved do. not total since a single student may have been 
involved in activities across employer categories** and ^/ith" several kinds of 
.resources. Volunteer services are resources where' FWS students may work as 

4 

voVunteers, Last year these .fine luded a drug crisis center, a community 
center, and a 'halfway house for former mental patients- Work experience in- 
cludes part-time work for pay and "outside work experience" credit. Either 
volunteer service work or work expe/ience may involve the student with FWS 
Resource Persons, but not necessarily. Student involvement in these two 
kinds of^ activities are therefore reported separately* 

RESOURCE PERSONS (R^s) 

Resource Persons form a core element of the FWS EBCE model* Table 6 ' 
provides some measures of progress in developing this element during FY73 in-*' 
five are^is: recruitment; in-depth analysis resulting in the preparation of 
detailed RP Guides for student use; initial interview reports; breadth of 
career areas represented; and total organizations represented* Real progress 
in the RP recruitment and development process during FY73, however, was conr 
sidered to be more qualitative than quantitative* Procedures^ and instruments 
used to recruit, develop, and document Resource Person learning activities- 
were changed and refined dunng the year ba^ed upon staff observation and 
experience and student feedback* The various roles which RPs Can play in 
the program were identified and defined. Criteria were developed to aid in 
the future selection of RPs and something was learned about the kinds of ^ 
knowledge and skills students can acquire by working with Resource Persons, . 

Recruitment and development of Resource Persons went through three ^phases ^ 
during the year* 
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Tables. RP- Development FY73 





JUNE 1972 . 


JUNE 1973, 


'RP*S RECRUITED 


16 


104 


ll ■ 

STUDENT GUIDES PREPARED 

• 




43 


INITIAL INTERVIEW R-EPORTS 


16 


104 


CAREER AREAS : 




• 




2 


8 


* 

Techno logy /Sci ence 


1 


16 


Environment 




7 


Coxmunlca txons/ Media 


3 


Id 


Organizat i on /Ma nagenieh t 


5 


16 


Coimerce ^ 


1 


4 


Industry 




4 


Social/Covmunity Service 


4 


34 


* TOTAL ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED 


11 


67 
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June-November 1972: 



FuU-time recruitinent by two External RelitlOfr^ 
staff members with follow-up interview by Cur- 
riculum Development staff member (Territory 
Analyst), resulting in an Interview Report des- 
cribing the RP's work, the range of potential 
learning activities avai.lable to students, and 
suggestions for learning objectives and projects. 
(This was a time-consuming process, involving- 
staff from two program components, resulting in 
lengthy eight-page reports.)' 



December 1972- 
February 1973: 



RP recruitment principally by students, a process 
which began somewhat accidentally due to the need 
for more RPs in areas of student interest and the 
need to focus limited staff resources on the re- 
cruitment of employer organizations instead of 
individual RPs. After special training sessions 
in the community career exploration workshop, 
students recruited RPs under the supervision of 
the Territory Analyst. Student-recruited RPs com- 
pleted a one-page form developed by students to * 
elicit information about areas of .inteicest the RP 
would be willing to share with student ts. Student- 
recruited RPs were later interviewed by Curriculum 
Development staff who wrote tip more detailent 
analyses in Interview Reports and/or RP Guides. 
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March- June 1973: Responsibility for RP recruitr.ent shifted entirely 

from External Relations to Curriculum Development 
staff, eliminating a time-consuming duplication of 
contacts and the need for coordination between the 
two program components. A staff member could* now , 
recruitfan RP aod iniV.ediately conduct an in-depth 
. interview and analysis for curriculum development 

purposes. The lengthy interview report format for 
describing learning possibilities was continued as,, 
new formats were tried out, resulting in the much 
briefer RP Guide for s^tudent use. The RP Guide 
format describing specific learning activities 
and suggested projects and objectives for various 
levels of student involvement was adopted as more 
functional, and the us^'of interview reports was 
phased out .by the end of the year. 

The current FWS collection of RP j^u ides' provides a compendium of re- 
sources which students may consult when planning and pursuing their study 
programs. A sample guide for ofie RP is shown in Appendix B. 

Fin dings and Insight s 

Student Use of.RPs . During trhe year, FWS students spent 1 ,847 hours with. 
RPs Csee Exhibit A). Students' time with RPs fluctuated during the year, with 
the least number of hours spent during the months that subject workshops were 
held in the FWS center. With a change in instructional strategy in the second 
semester (workshops were replaced by student projects using external resources 

\ 
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to meet subject equivalencies), students roent more time with RPs.. In year- 
end interviews, the majority of students reported that RPs had been valuable 
resources. (See the* section on Learning Outcomes for examples.) Students 
usually desired deeper ifivolvement with and more hands-on experience 
as opposed to discussion and. observation. Many RPs also expressed a desire 
for longer-term Involvement with students so that they could get beyond 
the discussion/observation level. . 

Obtaining Union Support . As Table 6 indicated, RPs must be recruited In 
the trades (during FY73 only four in Industry), which means eliciting the 
support of labor. As predicted by the feasibility studies of EBCE, unions 
have not tfy^s far indicated a willingness to participate in the prijgram, al- 
though one RP is a union a^ent. Essentially, much of union displeasure 
with the program is the result of a belief that employers have control over 
the development of EBCE, and labor will not participate unless it has equal 
control. Unions also feel that EBCE is a threat to their apprenticeship 
programs. These beliefs are based on misconceptions of tBCE which need to 
be corrected if union participation is going to be recruited into the pro- 
gram. 

Criteria for RP Selection . In order to develop an adequate initial 
pool of Resource Persons, staff acceptance of volunteers was almost automatic 
It was only toward the end of tht year that criteria for future selections 
were clarified, based largely on feedback from students about their experi- 
ences with RPs. When faced with a choice among two or more potential RPs, 
(a rare situation In the early months of the last school year), all things 
being equal, RPs would now be selected whore: 
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1. The student can have hands-on experience in real, or 
simulated, non-menial tasks. 

2. The RP is experienced at, or has a strong interest in, 
working with adolescents. 

3. The RP has time available to instruct the student and 
review his work. 

4. The RP is capable of analyzing his work and willing to 
discuss with the student the functions , problerft?r, an(| 
requirements of the work, the kinds of interactions that 
occur at the workplace, oppor^lini tie^. for entry, and * * 
relationships among jobs at the site, 

5. The RP is willing to discuss how the career affects his 
personal life such arrmxifi^sary overtime, transfers^, or 
entertaiVfig potential customers at home. 

6. The site includes both men and women in the same career 
wIVenever possible, especially those careers which have 

•been traditionally limited to only one sex. 
?• The RP is willing to work with a slow learner. (Many RPs 

'4 

want to work only with "quick" or "bright" students. To 

achieve a balance, RPs are needed who will help the less 

motivated, or less able, student.) 
8. The student can choose among several activities on the site. 
9-. The RP is willing to share avocational interests with the 

student, e.g., the conpany bowling team. 
10. The RP is engaged in on-the-job traininq or education which 

the student can observe or audit, e.g., 'a junior coUene 

class or preparation for state licensinn. 
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RP Roles , A major outcome of the pilot year experience was the 
identification and description of RP roles for future testing and 
evaluation. It was discovered that Resource Pe/rsons may play a variety of 
roles, or combination of roles, depending upon their own education and 
experience, .their interests, availably time, and the nature of their work. 
It is essential not to arbitrarily define or limit the acceptable role(s) ' 
of RPs in ways that exclude those persons who can only volunteer a limited 
involvement with students. In some cases, even an hour or two spent 
observing and talking with a Resource Person nay yield significant leamino. 
It was generally found that extended involvement, where the student can 
actually perform simulated or productive tasks workina with the RP, is nore 
desirable. In utilizing emplpyer settings and volunteers Sis educational 
resources for students, it was found essential to start with— and build, 
uporH- what is actually feasible in the situation and with the person, 
rather than begin with preconceived aotions of what the RP should do with 
students. The roles that RPs may plav are not only varied, but may occur 
in differing combinations. Following are some roles and role combinations 
employed (or developed by staff v/orkinq with the RP) during the past year. 

1. Providing students with an orientation only to the employer 
setting, the work performed, and the characteristics and 
requirements of the RP's career. Example: One RP is an 
administrative aide to a state senator. Her primary function 
is to handle requests/complaints from constituents concerning 

s 

their problems with qovernmental agencies'. She is also active 
in local politics and was a delegate to the 1972 Democratic 
National Convention. She is an extrenf)ely busy person and 
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works long hours, bdt she is wining to talk with students 
about her job, about the constituent service functions 
of a legislator's office, and about electoral politics, 
party organization, and related matters. The potential 
for student involvement in this situation is limited to 
observation and discussion for a limited time (a day at 
the most). It may, nonetheless, result in worthwhile 
learning both about careers in politics, other than being' 
a politician, and about the political process. 
Providing students with supervised simulated or hands-on 
experience in tasks representative of the career field. 
This role, which might be called that of a career 
experience supervisor, is always combined with that of 
orienting the student to the setting, the work\ ^and the 
RP's career. For example, one RP is a plant chemist at 
the Richmond City Water Pollution Control Riant, This RP 
will teach the student the necessary techniques for sampling 
and testing tne pollutants in water "an^i 11 give continual 
guidance on the job* The student will be allowed to 
participate in actual sampling and testing procedures at 
the plant. 

Serving as techni'^al advisor for a student's project. As 
technical advisor, an RP may provide varied assistance which 
includes helping the student to plan a project to investigate 
a career field, to pursue a personal area of interest, or to 
satisfy an Oakland Public School course equivalency; helping 



the student focus the scOpe of his inquiry, set goals, 
identify sources of information, identtfy activities 
necessary and products pr outcomes of the inquiry; serving 
as a, source of information or training the student in skills 
necessary to complete the project; and evaluatltig the 
student's progress toward meeting the objectives of .the 
project. A Resource Person serving as a technical advisor 
may perform one or severaVof the above tasks and ma^y combine 

the role of technical advisor v'ith either 1 or 2 above. 

> 

Example: The director of the Oakland Economic Development 
Corporation holds a job that involves high level business 
dealings where it^is seldom feasible to jnclude a student 
observer. But he is willing to discuss- his career with 
students. More significantly, he is willing, to serve as a 
technical advisor to students interested in investigating 
the politics df poverty, the welfare system, relationships 
among local, state, and federal social agencies, and 
related subjects. (The RP has taught at the University of 
Californja Graduate School of Social. Welfare and has been 
a lobbyist between a state agency and the legislature.) 
As* a Resource Person and technical advisor, he is willing 
to help students identify problems to be investigated, 
to direct students to people they might interview and to 
readings, and to discuss with students the results of their 
invssti gations. 
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The above are the basic roles which RPs may pla^ in working with students. 
A few RPs are willing to perform some alternative or supplementary functions: 

4. Serving as a study group leader. At least two RPs^orked 
with students primarily in this role. Examples: One is a 
foreman on a construction prew and a student at the University 
of California. He has worked with a small group of students 
in evening sessions helping them to select readings of; 
interest--prim^rily in the field of sociology— and 

leading discussions of readings and solqal problems selected 
by students. Another RP» a teacher'at an alternative high 
school in the Bay Area, conducts an evening study group in 
the sociology and psychology of women which some FWS 
students attended. In working with these RPs, students also 
acquire basic information about their careers. 

5. Serving as adult friend or confidant. This role may exist in 
combination with one or more of the above. Ohe man, for 
example, worked with students in art, which is his hobby, not 
his profession. He frequently talked witji students about 
their personal problems. 

Most Resource Persons during the past year confined their activities 
with students to providing orientations and supervising career exploration 
experiences. During the coming year FWS staff must investigate , refine, 
and specify these roles further, and explore ways of expanding the RP role 
to other areas. The technic?! advisor role must be further ref.ined and 
means developed for identifying addi tionaTRPs willing and able to perform 
this function. ^ 

I 
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■ Resource Person Evaluations of Their Experience . At the end of the 
school year', It was decided to Interview RPs by telephone about their 
experiences with FWS students. Two types of RPs were selected: those who 
had worked with students over a long period of time (30 to 150 hours), and 
those who had seen one or more students for only a short period of time ? 
Cone to five hours). In order to Insure a sample of 15, we selected 16 RPs 
who had had long-term Involvement andl^tve who had had short-term activities 
with students. Of these, seven of the long-term and one of the short-term 
RPs were unavailable for Interviews (because of vacations, job pressures, 
or moving to another city), leaving 13 who were Interviewed. Ten of the 
13 RPs worked with one student each, two worked with two' students each, 
and one worked with' three students. 

Resourc^Persons worked with a variety of students ranging from the 
most productive students to one who dropped out. Occupations of the RPs 
interviewed were newspaper editor (2), laboratory technician (2), 
astronomer, radio engineer, sportswri ter, social worker, recreation/ 
day care center manager (2), vice-president of a bookstore, machinist, 
city official. Student activities with RPs included going to council 
meetings; having their writing ev,aluated by a newspaperman; helping 
preschool children with arts and crafts; helping emotionally disturbed 
people with games, arts, and crafts; attending astronomy classes at an 
observatory and working wi'thrtele^^copes ; performing odd jobs; and laying 
out simple designs in a machine shop. 

Every RP stated that students learned about the training requlpetf^' 
the type of people working in the career field, most of th^6"^tai]cs . 
(including paper work) necessary to get a job done, and the personal\ty 
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traits necessary* (For example, in the case of working with emotionally 



disturbed people, the social worker started that the student learned, that 
it is necessary to be creative to persuade a disturbed person to participate 
in activities and that a ''necessary distance must be kept from those who 
want to attach themselves to you.") The students also learned that much 
routine work is done in all careers and that one may be called upon to 

« 

perform tasks not specifically related to one's job- 

TheRPs expressed respect for the students' intellectual abilities and 



Seven of the 13 RPs stated that they had helped the students and that 
they believed the students enjoyed wbrking with them. Two of these seven 
saixl that their students were continuing to work with them over^he summer 
months. -Seven also felt that students had developed a good understanding 
of thd kinds of skills and the tasks required for the occupation, four 



reported that students had a moderate understanding of their careers. 



and two said that time constraints had limited them to giving%only a brief 
introduction to their tasks and that there had been too little time to 
judge students I leyel of understanding. 

Nine RPs reported that they had benefited from their contact with 
students; the other four reported that they had spent only one to five 
hours with each of four to five students and believed that the students 
had not benefited much from these sessions. Cited benefits included 
learning what young people are thinking, that there are bright youngsters 
who canhot learn well in standard schools, and that it was satisfying to 
m«ke career lea-^ning opportunities accessible, to them. Three added that 
they were pleased that a new approach to education is under development. 



" personalities. ' All RPs reported that they enjoyed working with the student?. 
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Ten respondents said that the presence of stuoSjits interfered slightlj' 
or not at all with their work. Occasionally it was necessary to canceT or 

» 

postpone planned activities with students because* of work priorities. 

All except two RPs felt that support from thef FyJS staff had not been 
adequate.' Follow-up interviews should have occurred during or shortly after 
students' work with them— at least* periodic calls from the staff would 

r 

have been helpful. Program descriptions, visits^ and in-progress evaluation 
forms also were suggested to help them understand better what was important 
for the student to learn in meeting the program objectives. 

When asked if they wished to establish restrictions on student 
participation with them next year, seven RPs replied that they would impose 
no restrictions, otHrs wanted students who were "bright, like the student 
before" and "eager to learn." Two said they would like to work with one 
or two students for at least a month on definite schedules. Two others 
suggested a limit of one or two students at a time. One RP reported that 
he would be too busy, to participate during the next school year. Onfe of 
the most positive indicators was that all of the RPs interviewed were 
Willing to suggest friends or colleagues who might be Interested in being RPs 

The interviews indicate a need to better inform RPs about the functions 
of the school. Only three described the school with complete accuracy. 
The rest had a basic idea of the program, but thought it was designed 
primarily for exceptionally bright, highly motivated students. Three RPs 
said that a visit by a staff member to talk to the RP's associates about 
the program would be helpful. 
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Summary 

The overall assessment is that the Resource Person concept offers a • 
promising mean's for expanding tjje kind of diversity of learning opportunities 
and resources available to students and for increasing the participation of 
the economic sector in the educational process. (Using organizations as 
' opposed to individual. volunteers is another viable mechanism and is discussed * 
below.) from the year-end RP and student interviews (see the section on - 
t,earn1na Outcomes) , plus staff assessment of student projects, it is evident 
that informed, enthusiastic adults can provide significant learning 
experiences and that these can be rewarding to the" adults as well as to 
students. The Resource Person-student relationship can motivate students 
^ to want to learn and can result in learning beyond the acquisition of 
'first-hand information about a career or job. Students can develop, 
comnuni cations skills, interpersonal skills, and problem-solving skills, 
and can acquire relevant, practical information about a host of subjects 
by working with Resource Persons. Much can be done to Improve the 
development and use of Resource Persons in an EBCE model. The RP concept 
certainly deserves further development and testing to determine educatloital 
benefits, how, benefits can be maximized, associated costs, and long-range 
feasibility. Some recommendations are provided below. * 

Reconwendations 

'1. Develop a program description and operating manual for RPs 
designed to gyide their work with students in general. 
2. Provide students with a format or mechanism for communicating 
to an RP their own individual reasons and objectives for 

t 
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working with the RP. (A revised project planning form 
should both facilitate student planning of their objectives 
and activities as well as enable students' to conmunlcate 
their plans to RPs. Both RPs and students need to fully 
understand why they are working together.') 

3. Develop mechanisms for having RPs evaluate sttjdent progress 
and achievement in tehns of the student's ow^^ objectives 

* and in terms of growth in communications, problem-solving, 

ahd interpersonal skills. (Asking RPs to evaluate student 
progress in prespecified areas should eliminate any confusion 
over what FWS expects students to get out of thei r 
experiences with RPs.) 

4. Develop procedures and instruments to facilitate and assure 
regular contact between FWS operations staff and RPs. j 

^ ' Advisors should follow-up. by telephone at least on one of 

every three student orientations with RPs, and should 
monitor on-going relationships at least .every two weeks. 
• * A control needs to be developed to assure that all RPs 

* are contacted by staff at least once each semester. 

5. Further define and explore the feasibility of RPs serving 
as technical advisors on student projects, involving them 
In both planning and evaluating student projects with the 
students. ' 

6. Develop niecMdnisiiKi, procedures, and descriptive material 

which will increase union support in obtaining Resource 

Persons who are either union members or employees of uniorts. 
ft * 
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LARGE EMPLOYER ORGANIZATIONS (LEOs) 

« 

• * 

A LEO Is an employer organization (as opposed to an Indlvldu^^l RP) 
which makes its facilities and staff available to small groups of students 
for a series of preplanned learning activities. These activities vary 
from orientation briefings to observation and hands-on experiences in 
several divisions of the organization to long-term Involvement in one or 
more divisions. The student should gain a broad exposure to a large 
organization and to a wide range of occupations. LEOs and RPs provide 
complementary learning experiences. RPs provide students the opportunity 
for personal in-depth contact and exploration, LEOs enable students to 
see the relationships among various Jobs and positions* 

Progress in recruiting and developing employer organi zati ons » as 
with RPs> must be measured more in terms of quality (what was learned by^ 
staff, and improvements in procedures and instruments) than quantity* 

Obtaining commitments from organizations to provide on-site learning 
experiences for FWS students proved to be much more difficult *nd time 
consuming than obtaining ccmnitments from individual Resource Persons. 
Although numerous contacts with Large Employer Organizations were made 
by the External Relations staff during the year, it was not until ^ 
February 1973 that we obtained a formal conwitment to participate from 
a LEO, the Southern Pacific Transportation Company. We attribute the 
eventual success with Southern Pacific to the efforts of, a consultant 
hired in January who had retired as the company's public relations manager 
after nearly fifty years with Southern Pacific. While our Jimited 
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experience is not sufficient to ji-stlfy a recommendation tha*t future sites 
need to hire an individual with extensive personal contacts in the 
^ bttslpess coimiunity to recruit employer organizations, it did provide FWS 
withj a much-needed breakthrough.' Shortly after securing Southern Pacific's 
cooperation, several commitments from other employer organizations were 
obtained. By the end of the second semester, four LEOs were participating 
In the program and each had had at least one group of students attend 
preplanned orientations. Following orientation experiences, a few students 
opted for further explorations at three of the four LEOs, Orientation 
at the fourth took place so late in the second semester that students 
were unable to engage in further expJ^oratlon due to conflicts with their 
other scheduled activities and commitments. , 

Once commitments were secured from an organization to participate and 
the LEO had designated a staff member (called a program coordinator) to 
work with FWS, learning attivities were planned and sequenced. With one 
exception (the Southern Pacific Transportation Company), learning activities 
were developed by the curriculum developer with the help of the appropriate » 
LEO employees • First the developer met with the program coordinator to 
identify areas in the LEO where learning activities could be developed. 
Once the areas open to the students had been identified, the curriculum 
developer noted the names of the LEO employees who would be working with 
the students and sketched out possible activities. Later the developer 
met with these employees either individually or in small groups to discuss 
in greater detail what dctivities students could observe and what they 
could actually do with 6ach en^ployee. At the same time, the LEO employees 
had the opporttfnity to ask the developer questions about Far West School, 
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the students, or the program that was being developed. At the Southern 
Pacific Transportation Company, the Supervisor of Training (the program 
coordinator for Southern Pacific) developed the original program. The 
curriculum developer made comnents and suggestions, but did not speak with 
the employees before the program at Southern Pacific was written and^ 
a schedule determined. 

When the activities had been worked out, the developer arranged them 
in a logical sequence which was approved by the LEO program coordinator. 
The developer made frequent visits and telephone caTls to the LEO to 
coordinate preparation and scheduling pf the activities as well as to 
provide any needed trouble-shooting. All employees who were involved 
with students received a schedule and summary of the planned activities. 
If any changes were made in the dates or scope of the activities, 
employees were notified in advance. 

A small group of students then completed the program, which lasted 
from 20 to 50 hours over e one- to two-week period, as a pilot test. 
The prograrr "included short experiences in as many of the LEO's divisions 
as possible, and "included some hands-on experience or other task through 
which students acquired skills and knowledge. It also included a good 
deal of passive learning (observation and demonstration). In the pilot 
test, the curriculum developer acted as a monitor, watching to see that 
things moved smoothly and suggesf^'ng program changes where appropriate. 
He evaluated the activities through observation and/or post interviews 
with the p.^^'ticipating students. 

When the pilot test h^c^ ended, the curriculum developer met with 
the LEG pro'j.ain coordinator (and, any other necessary LED personnel) to 
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discuss the successes and failures of the pilot-test version and to make 
arrangements for future development and subsequent student involvement. 
Along with reorganizing the original activities, the curriculum developer 
identified divisions where a student could have a more lasting experience, 
perhaps up to 100 hours. Reorganizing the original activities also 
included strengthening weak areas, rescheduling amounts of time spent 
in each department, and either broadening or narrowing the entire program 
as necessary. Changes were made only with the concurrence of the coordinator. 
The final, written description of the LEO contained learning objectives 
and specific information about the learning activities. » 

A starting date for LEO activities was set in advance and a list of 



participating students was given to the program coordinator. For some LEOs, 
the total schedule was prearranged, while others worked with the students 
to plan the. schedule after the set starting date. 

Employees were given direction on how to interact with students and 
then left to their own resources. .The program coordinator interacted 
periodically with the staff to find out how the activities were working and 
suggested revisions based on evaluation of the activities by Far West 
School, Since students have participated in only four LEOs to date, it 
is not yet possible to say whether this method of supervision will be the% 
one recommended for the model. It does not appear to be necessary or 
cost effective for FWS staff to directly supervise learning activities 
in LEOs, ' ' ' 

The roles of LEO employees in interacting with EBCE students have had 
little time to crystallize in the past year. 




V. 



Findings 

Four employer organizations were made .available for orientation- 
exploration by students during FY73: Southern Pacific Transportation 
Company, Rhodes Department Store, Moore Business Forms, Inc., and 
Breuner's Furniture Company. Experiences, with these four LEOs are 
described in the next four sections. ^ 

Southern' Pacific . Seven students attended the Southern Pacific 
orientation which lasted six hours. The orientation included a lecture, 
slfdes, a film, and discussions about the history, size, structure, and 
product of tfle Southern Pacific Company. Information about the careers 
available at Southern Pacific was also included. The exploration, which 
was five days long, six hours a day, and was attended by two students, 
took the students through the administrative and freight offices in 
Oakland. There they were shown how the employees keep track of Southern 
Pacific's cars and trains, were given short, personal histories by 
several of the older employees, and were taken on a tour of the Oakland 
yard from the "rip tracks" to the "piggyback" operations. The students 
were also shown how to operate the input/output computer terminals, how 
the cars arie weighed, how crews are assigned, and how the trains are put 
together in the yard. Students were able to observe and discuss the role 
of the unions in the operations of Southern Pacific. 

Staff members discussed the experience with the students afterward. 
The students were generally favorable toward content and people, but felt 
that the sessions were too longN Still, the students recommended the 
experience for other students. (The forms for recording students' responses 
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and monitors' assessments are shown in Appendix c.) Students agreed 
that information on the following items had been ^^iven during the 
Southern Pacific orientation: 

1. how academic skills are applied on the job; 

2. how the many employees depend on each other's skills to 
accomplish the objectives of the company; 

3. how a large company is structured and managed; 

4. what different careers are available in a large company; 

5. some of the principles o'f the business world'; 

6. insights into human relations from seeing how people 
interrelate while accomplishing a task; 

7. the influence of social problems on the world of work; 

8. the amount of -individual expression allowed by management; and 

9. the salary and fringe benefit structure of the business. 

The experience at Southern Pacific was monitored by two curriculum 

» 

developers in terms of the learning Outcomes in these areas: 

1. range of careers available; 

2. educational requirements and skills necessary for several 

't 

types of careers; 
. 3. employee salary levels and fringe benefits (sick leave, 
vacation time, etc. ) ; 
4- hierarchy of positions; 

5, role of the union in the internal growth and structure 
(rates, personnel policies, seniority, etc.); 
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6. social Issues at play within and upon the organisation, and 
how Southern Pacific responded to them (affirmative action, 
environmental concerns, national transportation -requirements, 
etc. ) ; and 

7. railroad history and its role In U.S. history (effect on 
national borders, immigration laws, the population and 
growth of cities, etc.). 

One monitor observed that the activities and Information presented 
were sufficient to meet the specified objectives, but that there was little 
to no observable student reaction. The other monitor observed much 
studfent reaction to the infomation and activities presented. (This 
contradiction between raters indicates the need for definition of 
procedures for judging student participation^) Both monitors felt the 
experiences at Southern Paciflc'vere worthwhile to students and would 
enable them to achieve the expected learning outcomes. 

. Rhodes Department Store . Three students attended the orientation at 
Rl\odes Department Store, whtch lasted about two hours. For the exploration 
each student worked out his own schedule, spending about half 9 day In each 
of five departments (out of a selection of eleven). At the end of the 
exploration, the monitor held an Informal rap session with the students 
to record their opinions about the activities at Rhodes. The students 
reported that content and length were about right; that employees' 
attitudes, preparation, and response to questions were good; and that the 
experience was very infonnative. 

The curriculum developer who monitored the students* activities at 
Rhodes observed that some of the emftjoyees had not been properly prepared 



to work with the s'tudents and that some adjustments in the schedule of 
activities needed to be made. He also recoimiended some e^itlonal 
development, including an informative discussion with those employees who 
would be working with the students. • - 

, Breuner's Home Furnishers . The orientation at Breuner's Home Furnishers 
was attended by two students and lasted about three hours. The exploration 
activities began the next day and lasted for ten full days. The entire 
orientation was observed by one monitor, but only parts of the exploration 
were monitored. The monitor (a FWS curriculum developer) reported that 
the exploration went very smoothly for a first run through and noted that 
the students had few cpmplaints. He suggested some scheduling and 
^development changes • 

The following is a direct quote from the monitor's evaluation summary: 

The students felt Display and Marking Room were the best ' 
experiences of the entire exploration, ^oth from the standpoint 
of knowledge and skills learned and the most inter*esting 
hands-on experience. Dusting in the Small Wares Departiiient 
was the least enjoyed. However, >overall they saw very few 
needed changes. They were particularly impressed with all 
employees' concern over good customer service, courtesy, and 
responsiveness to customer needs. Both students said they ^ 
would suggest this exploration to other students. The Breuner's 
exploration was very smooth for the first time through. A little 
more development should tighten it up and make it an excellent 
set of learning experiences for our students. A little more 
development will also make the experience less taxing on the 
Breuner's employees. 
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Moore Business Forms, The. three-hour orientation. at Moore Business 
Fori^was attended by two students and a staff monitor'. There was no 
schedule of activities planned for the exploration. It was to be worked 
out between the student and the LEO program coordinator at the orientation, 
One student decided to do the exploration which began the next week. The 
Student attended one half day, missed another appointment, and came down 
with the flu. As it was June, staff formative evaluation of exploration 
activities was postponed until the fall semester w^en students could be 
expected to complete the activities. 

Sumnary of Findings . During FY73, three major kinds of information 
regarding LEOs were sought: a mechanism of procedures which would help 
to secure participation agreements fvom employer organizations; formative 
data to assist in the development of learning programs *t LEOs; and data 
regarding students' affective responses to LEff programs. 

The employment of an experienced member of the employer corpunity 
with. extensive personal contacts proved to be one effective means for 
eliciting cooperation and support from Large Employer Organizations. 

Student responses ori questionnaires and interviews, and staf/ 
observations, fromjnoni tori ng students' experiences at LEOs led to several 
improvements in selection of activities, scheduling, and personnel 
involved in programs at particular LEOs. A number of potential problems 
which might be common to the use of LEOs and needs which will have to 
be addressed in FY74 were identified. The fact that there had been 
limited direct contact by FWS staff with low-level LEO employees 
presented problems in some instances. LEO employees are often recruitfed 
by management rather than allowed to volunteer. It was found that some 
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employer- recruited people really do not like working with the students 
and do not work well with them* There is a need to ^develop a mechanism 
for tactfully changing LEO staff "^in these situations. It is hoped that 
the program coordinator or other LEO designate will take charge of 
monitoring student progress in LEO activities. Forms and/or interview, 
techniques must be developed so that LEO employees themselves can assess 
student progress. Efficient procedures must also be developed for 
modifying the presentations and discussions with the LEO staff that have 
been rated unfavorably by students. There is a need to find out how much 
supervision of employee instruction is necessary; how supervisors should 
be trained; and how, when, and to whom they will report. ^ 

Students were generally satisfied with the LEG programs. Expressed 
disSatisJarction related largely to orientation presentations which 
involved too much passive listening versus active learning, and the desire 
for more hands-on experience in various tasks during exploration activities 
as opposed to observation and discussion. The fpct that two curriculum 
developers monitoring the same activities observed quite different 
student reactions indicates the need to clarify and then validate instru- 
ments and procedures used by monitors next year. Revised monitoring 
instruments should be tested by comparing the results from independent 
monitors until it is determined that the instruments are reasonably reliable, 

Recommendations 

^ Dulling the coming year: 

1. Revise and validate guides, questionnaires, and instruments 
used to provide systematic feedback from students and monitors 
on LEO experiences. 
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2. Develop and document procedures for Initially developing 
learning activities at LEOs and for working with LEO 
officials to make changes In activities and Involved 
LEO staff when student and monitor feedback Indicates 

a heed for change. 

3. Develop means of making student experiences at LEOs more 
Interesting and worthwhile In terms of learning achieved. 
Specifically, obtain LEO agreements to provide students 
with more In-depth hands-on kinds of learning activities, 
and develop learning packages (discussed in the section on 
Student' Program Planning and Monitorinfl) so that students 
are provided with guidance and suggestions for problems 
and Issues they can. investigate at LEOs. For example, 
one way to improv/ the initial orientation sessions would 
be to send students who are prepared to ask questions and 
pursue issues. 




STUDENT PROGRAM PLANNING AND MONITORING 

/ 

METHOD 

At the outset, FWL feasibility studies revealed- that no real precedent 
was available to guide development of a comprehensive EBCE model. Little 
was known about what EBCE curriculum content should be, how to effectively 
Interface the "work" and "study" components, and how to capitalize on 
learning resources available \x\ the community • the published curriculum 
packages surveyed were judged not suitable to the kind of integrated ^ 
learning EBCE proposes to offer. 

9 

The alternative to developing curriculum in a paper vacuum and then 
trying it out on students was to develop the. instructional /I earner system 
with students, through an empirical cut-and-fit process. The plan was to 
use students as collaborators, while not jeopardizing their education. 
The process by which the instructional model evolved was a combination of 
preplanning and opportunism. A broad set of learning objectives,^ developed 
during the feasibility study, served as a framework or guide for determining 
effective learning opportunities at employer sites; at the same time, develop 
ers were responsive to the potential of a given site, both in terms of comply 
ing with restrictions and incorporating unforeseen learning opportunities 
into the model. It was felt that only such a method could- provide answers 
to the questions: how much and what kind' of learning can in fact occur in 
a variety of employer and real life settings; and exactly what skills and 
knowledge cJn an adult out in the real world share with a student? ^ 

The method presented difficulties during the initial phase of deve^op-^ 
ment. Revising procedures in response to immediate needs, sometimes on a 
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day-to-day ad hoc basis, prevented the decision-making process from being 
aS' systetnatic as was desired, and made it difficult to document. 

f 0 

This process of developing procedures and learning activUies, trying 
them out, and revising them, relied heavily upon ininediate feedback from 
both staff and students, and to the extent possible, from RP's, This feed- 
back was obtained and consolidated through the following means: 

K weekly curriculum planning meeting (Development and Operations 
staff with student representation); 

2. curriculum advisory committee, including staff, students, RPs, 
and an OPS representative; 

3. student program review committee (three staff and two students); and 

4. weekly stu(^^nt-st^ff meeting. 

In addition to these relatively formal sources of feedback, it should 
be pointed out that the small student body, and the initial instructional 
system with developmental staff serving as workshop leaders and technical 
advisors, permitted regular informal contact between staff and students 
so that student reactions were received on almost a daily basis. 

PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTING STUDENT PROGRAMS 

The process of planning and impleme'ntinjg individual programs in FY73 
evolved through three phases of curriculum organization. 

Phase I . In the suiwner of 1972, during the pre-pilot phase of program 
development, the staff had limited experience working with some part-time 
students and a few dozen Resource Persons. They identified some ways to 
plan and expand on student learning activities and objectives, using 
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employer-based resources. The pre-pllot also served to Identify the 
more signtffcant problems of operating with limited program resources 
and an untrained staff. • 

In the fall of 1972, pilot program operations began. As the pool 
of Resource Persons and Coimnunity Resources was Increased, there was a 
parallel need for increased staff resources. Teams consistljit, of a 
curriculum developer and an advisor were formed to work with students 
in plawfilng their Individual programs. Curriculum developers contrib- 
uted expertise about resources and how to plan and monitor programs 
based on specific objectives; and advisors were to see that students 
kept their appointments, rap with them about problems, and document 
behavioral .changes, the curriculum developers were to assure quality 
of students' curriculum areas specified in the curriculum goals *and 
objectives: 

Reading Decision-making Skills 

Writing Inquiry Skills 

Oral Communication. Career Awareness 

Quantitative Skills Self-knowledge ' 
Interpersonal Skills • Career Planning & Decision Making 
Problem Solving Career Entrance Skills 

Advisors assymed the roles of counselor, rap group leader, and activity 
monitor. Later, In the second semester, when curriculum developers re- 
turned to developing curriculum resources. It 'was fognd that advisors had 
had little opportunity to learn how to plan individualized learning pro- 
grams. They had been cast more in the role of "buddy" than that of 
"teacher." During the second semester It was difficult to change their 
roles so that the advisors would be "In charge" of coordinating and 
managing the students' programs. 
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Initially the planning process focused on student Interests, almost 
any identifiable interests* then finding Resource, Persons or other resource^ 
in the comnunity with which the student could get Involved. The assumption 
was that once a student was involved in a n^otivating activity, it could be 
supported and expanded to create -a well-rounded learning program. 

The process worked well for S9me students; but most were not becoming 
significantly Involved in community-based learning activities, for the 
following reasons: 

1. Many students, despite Interests stated in diagnostic interviews, 
were not sure what their real interests were. 

Z Others had uncomnon, even exotic interests (e.g., astrophysics), and 
the early pool of RP's did not reflect the "ideal" variety of career 
and subject area Interests that would accommodate the specific in- 
terests* of all students. 

3. Most students had never encountered a learning process that required 
the kind of initiative and self-reliancg^EBCE asked of them. They 
had been unaccustomed to making decisions that involve real latitude 
of choice and accepting responsibility for those choices. This lack 
of readiness manifested Itself in apathy, a low tolerance for flex- 
ible structure (which students initially perceived as ambiguity), 
and a reluctance to commit to in-depth experience, all of which tended 
to result in "dead time" and under-utilization of resources. 

» 

In other words, the program's procedures and comnunity learning resources 
were not yet suffictently developed to provide students with a "comprehensive 
education." Therefore," it was decided to provide students with a transitional 

) 
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curriculum to give them core cognitive, socUI. and career ^wareness skills, 

• * 

enablfng them te profit from one-to-one relationships with Resource Persons 
out tn learning sftes. ^ 

. Workshops : To provide tnroedfate help In areas not yet adequately cov- 
ered by Resource i>ersons , workshops were Instituted In the following areas: 
dec'tslon-maktng f#r careers, learning with Resource Persons, Introduction 
to volunteer comnunlty servfcie, volunteer tutoring. Introduction to the 
resources of the comnunlty, comnunl cations (reading, writing, speaking, 
listening), computation (whole numbers, fractions, decimals, percentages), 
history, Spanish, algebra, and mass media. 

These workshops were held weekly, and used as their raw materials 
student experiences In the community. They were conceived as temporary 
measures, with the understanding that some might be Incorporated as legit- 
imate components of the model . 

, - Phase II. Students did not develop hoped-for Involvement with ex- 
ternal learning resources; so many supplementary-activities were' offered 
at the Resource Center that students, had little motivation to get Involved 
In field activities. It was concluded that more structure was needed for. 
planning and integrating the students' disparate experiences. 

Individual projects were design^: toustimulate longer-term planning, 
to bring together the various curricular activities, and to encourage draper 
career exploration. In the middle of the Fall Semester' a requirement was 
established: Each student would complete a "project" each semester, involving 
a subject area of career exploration of personal interest using Resource 
Persons and Community Resources. 
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The success of the student project notion during the first semester 
led to adoption of student projects as the major vehicle to provide or- 
ganization to individual student learning programs and activities. During 
the Spring Semester, students, working with their advisors, were to build 
tReir programs on projects whicji would include specific learning objectives 
to be accomplished and products to be completed. Even physical' education 
activities dnd participation in workshops or junior college courses were 
to, be covered by a '^Student Project Nan." 

Essentially, the student program planning procedures during Spring 
Semester involved: (1) identifying- students ' interests in career or sub- 
ject matter areas; (2) identifying students' learning needs for 
OPS graduation requirements and future goals (higher education or immediate 
^mptoyment) ; (3) developing career and/or subject area'projects 
to meet interests and learning needs; and (4) filling out the remainder of 
the student's program with workshops (only the communications workshop was 
given on a regular basis), study group activities (such as American 
government or U.S. history rap groups) » or a junior college course 
to meet specific interests or educational needs of the student. 

Phase III. In the Spring Semester, all but the communications work- 
shop were phased out, f ( / the following reasons: retaining them any longer 
would run the risk that FWL's EBCE model would assume the characteristics 
of a school-based career education program; the pool of RP*s had grown and 
procedures for analyzing and utilizing them had improved; and a renewed 
belief by program staff that academic equivalencies could be developed 
using external resources and that we had not yet really tested the 
employer-based concept. 
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An alternative to workshop-based academics • namely academic study in 
the economic sector, was developed. The restructured American history 
workshop was based in the economic sector with students working on pro- 
jects of their own choosing with a historical emphasis. In an American 
government package students prepared projects that involved researching 
the Oakland city election arid working with candidates. A science package 
in the economic sector contained an array of options ranging from working 
in a medical laboratory to working with a mechanician in a college phys- 
iology . department. These were called Subject Equivalency Packages, 
Eight students s^idied American history, three American government, and 
six scietnce. In addition to their regular advisor, eleven students also 
selected techni<:al advisoi^s, or subject-area expert^, to help them set 
up projects, plan resource use, and regularly evaluate ?tWents* pro- 
gress. The technical advisors were either FWL development staff members • 
or Resource Persons. 

Two of the seventeen students failed to complete projects and to earn 
credit in the subject areas. These two students eApected to finish their 
project over the summer or during the first two months of the 1973-74 
school year. 

A student Opinion Questionnaire on Subject Equivalency Packages was 
formulated and completed by students who participated. The items are shown 
in Appendix D. Questionnaire responses indicate that generally the students 
spent about the same number of hours on their projects as they would have 
spent in the classroom in the Oakland Public Schools. 

Most students used Resource Person^* technical advisors, artd Community 
Resources during their projects within a package. AVI three resources were 
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rated highly by the students with Community Resources seen most positively. 
For the seventeen students, ratings of *'very helpful" (6 or 7 on a 7-point 
scale) and^ resource use were as follows: 

Very Helpful Total Using Resource 
Resource Person 9 12 
Technical Advisor ^6 11 • 

Community Resource 12 14 

Major Community Resources used were libraries (American history group) 
and city council meetings (American government group). 

Students suggested ways to improve the package approach. Seven felt 
they needed mbre guidance such as regular deadlines for work due and 
regular meetings with advisors and technical advisors. Fifteen of the 
seventeen students would recommend the paQkage approach to other students. 
Reasons given emphasize the value of independence, individual experiences, 
and advantages in learning in an area of interest. 

Students' responses to the Resource Person Guides were mixed. Generally, 
they felt the guides could be improved by giving more information about the 
Resource Persons 's background, personal characteristics, and expectations. 
Students in the government and science packages used the guides extensively; 
students seldom used them in American history, probably because an irrdependent 
study/ research approach was used in that package. Overall, students' ratings 
qf the guides were varied^ generally favorable. Sixteen students stated that 
the guide format (as opposed to lengthy intervie^^Nreports) should be used for 
other Resource Persons, not just those in packages. (See Appendix B) 

Students were asked to list any careers about which they had gained 
information while working on the packages. The American history group had 



the fewest careers listed and these careers were only peripherally, related 
to the topic of American history. Two students in this group did not learn 
about any new-careers/ IlV contrast, each member of the American government 
group ^learned about at least three careers in the fields of politics or 
media. The science group observed a number of careers irr sc1ence--two 
members of this group mentioned five different, science-related careers. 

Towards the end of the year, the package concept emerged as the major 
means of organizing curriculum. A learning package became an assemblage 
of Resource Persons, Employer Organizations, and Community Resources, 
organized in terms of a common set of stuaent outcomes (package goals) 
related to a "subject area" and careers associated with it. The organizing 
principle may be a ge&uine career area (e.g., commerce or communications and 
media), or it may be a compet^ence or subject area (e.g., science or political 
behavior) satisfying both OPS requirements and student interests. This lat- 
itude in grouping allows, students the broadest possible range for planning 
learning prog»^ams in all major areas of essential and desired learning^. It 
was founds that while students are curious about what aduTts actually do in 
their daily lives, many students do not find career cAploration sufficient 
in itsel^ tCrSusUin vital learning program^. They are more interested in 
finding put who they are and what values they want to live by (what 
Erikson calls "ego identity"). Indeed, many students begin with a bias 
against the "technocratic establishment." The package allows those students 
to explore careers through the "vehicle" of a social, political, or inter- 
personal issue, some concern or interest sufficiently pressing to motivate 
learning and make the world of work accessible in "human" or personal terms. 

A learning package offers the student a structured framework within 
which to make decisions, plan hn own learning activities, and identify or 



develop performance objectives he wishes to achieve as a result of his 
activities. The learning package also provides staff with a set of pack 
age goals which all students pursuing projects through the package are 
expected to achieve. The package goals serve as guidance to advisors in 
assessing student projects and determining when ^ey are complete and 
sufficient in terms of the package. They also provide the curriculum 



developHnent 'and evaluation teams some basis for comparison of student 
learning outcomes even though the students' objectives and activities 
vary according to personal interests and abilities. Finally, the 



le^^ing package provides a mechanism for converting ft^om a time-based 

to a perfomiance-based instructional system. All students who achieve 
the goals of a learning package will receive "x" credit no matter how long 
it takes them to do so. When students are working on projects outside of 
•packages, there is seldom any way to make direct comparisons between their 



diverse objectives and activities. In such circumstances it wad'found that 
"productive hours of work" was the only equitable coirmon denominator for 
credit assignment purposes. The organizing rubric of thp package allows some 
framework for comparison of student learning other than student hours spent 



in activities. 

MONITORING STUDENT PROGRESS 

In the efforts to document student learning activities and learning 
outcomes for very individualized and, therefore, diverse student learning 
programs, there was a reliance on the writtert word apd on students to 
produce much of the documentation. The heavy demands placed upon students to 
report in writing their activities and what they learned seemed detrimental 
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to the program* Some student's brecame hostile about havinq to respond to 
forms and having to pretend that their learning can be fragmented into 
little chunks for reporting purposes and credit as^signment. The detailed 

progress monitoring and documentation required to support the developmental 

I 

aspects of this program seemed in conflict with the eiducational thrust 

which is supposed to be focysing on whole behaviors, | 

Procedures and forms used during the Fall Semester for monitoring and 

» 

reporting student progress were reviewed in January and revised. The 
Student's Weekly Activities Summary form was revised. The Student's Weekly 
.Reflection Report was cancelled in favor of students' keeping logs aod 
writing critical incident reports. Advisors were no longer asked to write, 
weekly reports on student grogress, but to do so on a monthly basis, or more 
frequently, as necessary. 

Evaluation and comparison of student products over time provided an- 
other form of progress monitoring. Advisors were to spend a day each week in 
the field, monitoring student activities with employers and Community 
Resources and a form was developed for documenting these RR and CR contacts. 
Students' demands ^n advisors' time, however,' prevented this more systematic 
monitoring from occurring on d regular basis. 

While advisors had curriculum goals and objectives for core subjects 
to guide their work with students in planning programs and projects, the 
sheer number of objectives made ir. difficult to keep track of whether stu- 
dents were planning, and completing activities and project objectives' in 
each of the core areas. Further, measures or indicators had not been 
developed to assess student growth in such areas as interpersonal or 
decision-making skills. Advisors were limited to reporting their subjective 
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impressions of student growth 1n these areas with reasons for their state 
merits. 

Formative evaluation efforts during the year focused on assessing 
and improving the process of student program planning, finding methods 
and^^nstruments which appeared workable. Assessment of student products 
and progress and the assfgnment of credits ^to student work remained 
.litirgely a subjective determination made by both development and opera- 
tions .staff in concert through the mechanism of a student program re- 
view committee (which Included two student representatives). Students' 
products, associated with their projects, were judged either acceptable 
(In which case credit was awarded) or partially or not acceptable (In 
Which cases parttal'^or no credit was awarded). 

Now that the process of planning and implementing Individualized 
student programs using employer and community resources has been refined, 
emphasis needs to be placed on developing and improving mechanisms for 
progress monitoring and achievement assessment. Several such mechanisms 
identified during the pjast year ^«^cluut-; 1) revising the student project 
planning fqrm to serve also as a format to heTp RPs rate student progress 
iowards their own self -set objectives spec if fed 1n the project plan; 
2) developing rating scales for ftPs' to evaluate student ability levels In 
communications and problem-solving skills; 3) developing criteria and 
scales by which to assess students' project plans and products; and 
4) developing a system for coding student oroject objectives to core 
curriculum areas. These mechanisms will be developed and tested for 
utility in FY74. 
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MAJOR FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The "freedom shock'' students experience upon entering EBCE 
•necessitates a more effective orientation period. This can 
be accomplished by: 

a. starting with structured initial experiences and 
then increasing flexibility as students become 
ready to manage more freedom; 

b. providing initial workshops on project planning 
procedures; and 

c. conducting regular advisory group sessions during 
- orientation. , 

2. lli^as not always been possible to provide the Ttnictvr^ and 

close supervision tha't some students need. .The advisors have 

» 

had to rely extensively on their own judgmenJt ia terms of 

I 

closeness of supervision and in terms of matching students 
with learning activities. Although diagnostic instruments 
can help students and advisors in the educationa>l and career 
decision-making process, they are not always relevant. Thus, 
the burdens of program planning and diagnosis of student needs 
and interests rest primarily on the interaction between the 
student and the advisor. 

The fundamental problem, therefore, is to determine early 
in the program the amount of supervision a student will need 
and the best mechod(s) for* matching students with learning 
experiences and for career decision making. Systematic 
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evidence is needed on the efficacy of particular diagnostic 
instruDents in helping to- provide the data necessary for the 
student/activity matching process. 

The advisors were unable this past year to assimilate an^l 
effectively use rapidly developed curriculum objectives and 
activities, and learning resource descriptions; to use ' 
diagnostic test result interpretations; to use vocational 
guidance materials; and to write performance objectives. 

In order to better prepare advisors for their role in 
rY74, they will need training in: 

a. curriculum development, enabling them to better 
understand the curriculum descriptions they have to 
work with. (Advisors will accompany a curriculum 
developer to interview Resource People, identify 
learning activities 'on the learning site, and write 
objectives.) 

b. performance objectives by the Curriculum Development 
team leader and' Operations Director, enabling the 
advisors to write and utilize performance objectives. 

c. American Institutes for Research (AIR) guidance package 
materials. 

d. Science Research Associates, Inc. (SRA) Career Informati 
Kit and Occupational Exploration Kit, 

e. use of other guidance resource materials such as 
career kits and games (Career Information Kit, Life 
Career Games, etc.), assessment of materials, and 
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materials for the advisor's use (the College 
Blue Book, Counselor's Guide to Manpower Infor- 
mation, etc.) • 

f. blending of basic, life, and career development skills 
in individual student programs. 

To insure better quality control, priorities should be established 
for curriculum goals and the number on which to focus progress 
monitoring and assessment cjfforts should be limited. Instruments 
for measurement, with indicators of student performance and 
growth, must be provided to Resource Persons and others who work 
with s'tudents so that growth over time ^ll^e assessed and 
documented. A systematic way of coding student project objectives 
to the core curriculum areas must be developed so that advisors - 
can identify, from a quick review of a checklist or printout, 
when a stu^ient's total set of projects over time fails to include 
one or more of the core skills areas. Advisors and students 
could then plan appropriate modifications to the student's program 
Finally, advisors and students should be furnished cl^ar criteria 
for judging the acceptability of students' iong-range plans and 
project plans and activities. 

Student advisors cannot be expected to possess the requisite 
expertise in all subject areas in which students, want to do 

projects. The role of technical advisor on projects has largely 

1 

been performed by m.?nibers of the Curriculum Development staff 
and by some Resource Persons. A technical advisor helps the 
student specify a project focus, identify sources of informa- 
tion, plan strategies and activities, eind critiques the student's 
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performance or products. This role can be shifted to RPs, 
but they must be provided with clear and concise guidelines 
and procedures* 

The integrative function accomplished through having students 
share and discuss their field experiences and studies, relat* 
ing them to broader principles and concepts, was performed 
largely through the communications and other workshops con- 
ducted by various development staff members^ljist year. This 
is,^ however, am Operations function and needs to be shifted 
to the advisory groups. 
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LEARNING. OUTCOMES 
During FY73, Information on students was gathered to: 

1. diagnose student needs, interests, and abilities to serve 
as a basis for planning their programs; 

2. monitor student progress; 

3. improve the curriculum; and 

4. evaluate the program. 

Accordingly, most Infonnatlon was collected to serve the purposes of 

^ development and operation; little data of strictly summatlve nature was 

collected during this formative year. Assessment of student progress relied 

heavily on staff observations and ratings, and on feedback from students and 

RPs. Some evaluative rating scales and questionnaires were d€tveloped 1n- 

house and used; only two standardized Instruments were administered. 

The documentation of student progress presented in this section is based 
m ' 
on the following sources: 

1. Interviews 

Student Interviews 

Resource Person Telephone Interviews 

Parent Interviews 
2. , Internally-developed Questionnaires 

Student Opinion Questionnaire 

Job Information Questionnaire 
3. Internally-developed Rating Scales 

Advisor Rating of Student 

School Opinion Scale 



\ 

\ 



4« Standardized T^sts and Inventories 

Jastak Wld^^-Range Achtevement Test 

\ 

Super Career Developinent Inventory 
5. Records 

Student . ProdWts 

\ 

Student Project Records 
Records of CrWtt Assignment 
OPS Transcript(S 



The data and findings for eac|i instrument or source are presented below. 
Instruments were tried, evaluated, I and either retained or discarded through- 
out the year; sample sizes vary throughout the data sunmaries. - 

1 

OVERALL EFFECTS OF PROGRAM j 

Student Interviews . To consolidate and document students* assessment 
of their experiences during the year, what they learned, and how they felt 
about the program, three teams (consisting of three staff members) inter- 
viewed a total of 15 students. Ea/fch interview required approximately 
three hours. The questions to asked were organized under the following 
headings: (a) Resource Persons/ (b) mathematics, reading, writing^ and 
interpersonal skills, (c) Largjfi Employer Organizations, (d) career infor- 
mation, (e) program planning, (f) self-development, and (g) overall 
judgment of FWS. (See Appendix E for a list of questions-) 

The interviews lasted two hours or more each. The questions were ' 
general, allowing interviewers to probe for details; The variability 
of information obtained did not appear to warrant quantitative analysis. 
Nonetheless, the student interviews qenerated valuable qualitative 
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Information for staff with many exampljes of experiences and learning 
outcomes. The Interviews enabled staff to identify a number of weaknesses 
In the program and generate modifications for the coming year, 

r 

In response to the question, "What is your overall opinion of FWS?" 
. all student answers were favorable; the majority were enthusiastic. 
Reasons cited were: 

1. freedom to plan own curriculum, pursue .real interests, instead 
Of merely fulfilling requirements or working for grades; 

2. being treated, as an adult, as an individual, wi th .respect; 

3. exposure to the "real world" (careers, variety of people," ideas , 
issues) made "academic" subjects and skills relevant to real 
life, increased motivation to learn, and stimulated interest 

in what's going on in society; 

4. feel more con Fi dent; 

5. feel more responsible--better able to get things done; 

6. better understanding of own values and interests, strengths, 
and weaknesses; and 

7. able to look at "shortcomings" constructively. . ' 

In response to the question, "What changes. would you make?" students made 
the following suggestions: 

1. reduce paperwork for students; forms were too tlme-consuning, 

i. 

tedious, and repetitive; 

2. orientation should provide more direction, better guidelines 
{it takes too long to find out how the program works and what 
is expected of students); 

- ez - 



3. mid-year changes were sometimes difficult to cope with; 

4. all students should meet at tne FWS center every day for 
better comnuni cation , to be more "together"; 

5. advisors seemed overworked, with not enough time to spend 
with students; 

6. FWS curriculum needs more practical (hands-on) experience; and 

7. advisors should have more contact with RPs. 

« 

Advisor Ratings . At year's end, the student advisors (none of whom 
participated on the staff teams interviewing students) were asked to complete 
a student rating scale for each of their students. (In several cases 
where a student had established a close relationship with a second staff 
member as a "technical advisor," that person was asked to complete the 
scale for the student.) This rating scale required 23 judgments on issues 
discussed in the interview, and in toto covered the major outcomes or 
processes of the school experience. Each judgment was made on a seven-point 
scale, with the end points labelled "Not at All" (rating of 1} and 
"Completely" (rating of 7); the mia-point was labelled "Moderately" (rating 
of 4). Data from these scales are presented separately for two aroups of 
students: 12 who were in Far West School for a full year; and 15 who were 
in the school only one semester. A copy of the rating scales v/ith the means 
and standard deviations for each group is included in Appendix F. 

Given the fact that the ratings w^re completed by FWS advisors who 
had been directly involved with each .of the students over the course of 
the year, it seemed necessary to establish some standard for interoreting 
these ratings. Essentially, it was agreed that if the FWS was to be judged 
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as haying achieved certain positive outcotmes, oh the average the students 
should have been judged to have attained the outcome at a "iDoderate" level 
of higher. 'However, since the data for these particular 27 students were 
of value only as they had implications for future students, this standard 
of a mean. rating of 4 or higher was insufficient. "The actual standard 
chosen was the rating of 4 plus two times the average of the standard 
^rrors of the means for each rating scale for each group (statistically 
significant 'at the .05 level). This resulted in the requirement that the 
mean for an item had to equal or exceed 4.8 for both groups of students 
(one year or one semester), in order to conclude that the item indicated 
a positive outcome from the FWS experience. The same rational^ was applied' 
to choose the standard of 3.2 as the indicator of a failure to achieve a 
desired outcome from the FWS experience. Since the raters had been directly 
involved with students in the program, the overall levfel of their ratings 
may be spuriously high. \ 

The distribution of item means, is shown in Table 7 on all 23 rer^ings 
for th6 two groups of students. Two horizontal lines representing the 
standards discusseJ in the preceding paragraph have been drawn to show 
the number of positive and negative outcomes as reflected in the ratings. 

Data in Table 7 indicate that for the students in the One Year Hroup, 
16 of the mean ratings exceeded the statistical standard set as indicative 
of positive outcome; there were 13 sum rating? for the One Semester Group. 
However, since the mean rating had to exceed the statistical standard in 
both groups in order to conc^'ude that the FWS had achieved a desired 
outcome, the results identified eight positive indicators of outcomes ana 
three indicators of failure to achieve desired outcomes. The standards used 



•Table 7 

Distributions of Mean Ratings of Students by Advisors 
on Twenty-three Student Evaluative Scales 

Ratinqs of Ratings of 

Mean Rating One Year Students One Semester Students 



5.40 


and above 


. 1 




1 


5.20 


5.39 


2 




1 


5.00 


"^.19 


8 




5 


4.80 


4.99 


5 




6 


4.00 


4.79 


3 




5 


3.20 


3,99 


1 




1 


3.00 


3.19 


1 




0 


2.50 


2.99 


1 




1 


2.00 


2.49 ^' 






2 


1.50 


1.99 


1 






1.00 


1.49 


23 




1 

23 



Note: Because the distribution of means was negatively skewed, 
» unequal interval sizes were used to limit the size of the 
table. 
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are, of course, quite strinqent, in order to minimize a possible bias in 
favor of the school. They may, therefore, underestimate the effectiveness 
of the school . 

The eight rating scales indicative of achievement of desired outcomes are: 

« 

To what extent has the student decided on his vocational goals? 

To what extent has the student learned to make decisions for 
* . himself/herself? 

To what extent has he/she become an activ^ learner? 

To what extent was the Far West School d growth or maturation 
experience for him/her? 

To what extent was the student^s evaluation of the Far West School 
experience inore favorable than for Oakland Public School expArience? 

To what extent has the student effectively utilized the freedom 
offered by the Far West School? 

V 

To what extent did the student's interaction with RPs lead to 

in-depth experiences? 
« 

To what extent has the student learned about his own abilities, 
interests , and values? 

2 

The three ratings scales indicatiny failure to achieve desired outcomes are: 

To what extent h-. che student found the LEO a positive learning 
experience?3 

To what extent has the Far West School- experience improved the 
student' s : 

(a) reading habits? 

(b) mth skills? 



^See Appendix F for list of items fallinq in the "doubtful" interval. 

%he section on Learning Resources' indicates generally positive evaluation 
by the small number ^f students who participated and by their monitors. The 
small number participating in the LEO experience undoubtedly accounts for 
the low mean rating on thi<; item, since the means were based on all students 
in a group, rather than on those who had been LEO participants. 
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In summary, these ratings of students indicate that the FW*S ex- 
perience, at least in the opinion of their advisors, helped the students 
make decisions about vocational goals using knowledge of their own 
abilities, interests and values, and that the students became more in- 
terested in active participation in learning and became more mature. 
They also indicate that the students saw the FWS experience as pref- 
erable to the conventional school, made good use of the increased 
freedom that the FWS permitted, and were able to capitalize on the 
opportunity to work directly with adults. 

However^ the ratings also imply that the program failed to im- 
prove studeTnts* readilig. and mathematics skills, and also that the 
students, as a group, did not find working with LEOs a positive 
learning experience,. While advisors were not involved in workshops 
aimed at improving basic skills, the low ratings they assigned to the 
basic skills area may well correspond to a relatively low level of 
program attainment. The low mean rating (mentioned in the footnote 
on the preceding page) on LEO experiences may reflect the lack of contact 
with LEOs by most students. 

Parents' Responses to Program. At the end of the school year, 17 
parents were personally interviewed to assess their perception of the 
effect of the FWS experience on their children. a)rd their attitudes toward 
the program. Records of their responses have been tabulated in categories 
and are summarized wtth examples below: 

If 



Overall Impression of Far West School : 

® Positive response 15 
° Neutral' response 2 
° Negative response 0 

Neutral responses were "doesn't know enough'' and *'good idea, may get 
better in time." Sample positive responses: 

° First time eager to go to school. 

" More interested in learning, works harder, handles self bett 

enjoys being^with adults more. 
* * 

° Working much harder— actually working to learn. Never 

' has done so much reading in her life. * 
° Now will go anywhere to find out what she wants to know; 
before, wouldn't. 



since he was a child. 
What is liked : 

° MetHods of FWS operation 16 

'^'^^^Positive change in student attitude/behavior 11 

° Student treated like adult 10 

Student can explore interests 8 

What student has learned 6 

Staff responsiveness to students 6 

^ Learning in community setting 4 
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^ Low staff /student ratio 1 
° Other * 3 

° No response 2 

Responses include: "leai^ing for herself vs. to please teachers or 
for a grade"; "(Student) is easier to live with— feels this because of 
his being treated like an adult"; and "opportunity to explore careers 
at close range." 

/• 

What is disl iked : 

^ ° Poor staff coimun teat ion with parents 5 

° Student too free (needs more monitoring) 4 

° Student hours irregular ' 2 

Other 4 

No dislikes 1 

° No response 3 

Responses include: "not knowing for sure what (student *s) hours 
would be from week to week, didn't mind because saw how busy he was most 
of the time"; "too easy for students to cut"; "too much time lost in 
transit from place to place" from father, and "but he's learned J:o get 
around by himself much better" by mother; and "should be more minority 
students." 

Suggestions for>change : 

° None 5 
^ Closer communication and involvement with 

parents ^ 



o 



o 
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° Other ^ 5 

° No response 3 

"Other" responses include: "get parents involved — field trips, pos- 
sible Resource Persons, finding Resource Persons"; "diploma should be issued 
by FWS, not Oakland Public Schools"; and "more minority students." 

Understand FWS? 

° Yes ' n 

° No 5 
° Not sure '> 

The interviewer noted that three who/e4<d yes seemed to understand 



the basic concept but knew little about actual program operations. Re 



:tual 
I 

sponses include: "Yes. (Student) talked a lot about it, never had much 
to say at home about anything before"; "not yet, meetings such as this 
hel|/Vand "(Student) has explained in great detail." 

Effect on child : 

° Positive responses 15 
° Negative responses 0 
° No effect responses v ^ 2 

The "no effect" responses are 'nothing special" and "no visible changes." 

Tabulation of specific effect-; show the following: 

° More responsible 14 
° More confident 14 
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^ Clarified career interests, future goals 14 
No response, no change 3 



o 



Encourage» allow» forbid? 

Parents were asKed if they had it to do again, would they encouragei 

allow or forbid a student to attend FWS- Their responses show: 

^ Strongly encourage 8 

Encourage 7 

Probably allow 1 

No response 1 



o 



o 



Responses in the "strongly encourage" category include: "Wish my] 
child had three years instead of two"; "Wish studeht could have started 
as sophomore"; "trying to enroll two younger children"; ^"want to enroll . 
younger son"; and "one of the best things to ever happen to (student)," 

Parental support is a resource sought by most public school systems, 
It is especially important for a developing alternative school program. 
One indication of parental support is through willingness to serve as 
Resource Persons or on parent groups. 

Willing to be a Resource Person? 



o 



o 



Yes 8 

No 1 

° No response or maybe ■• 4 

° Volunteered for parent group 4 

Responses include: "Yes, tennis instructor"; and "Maybe, I don't 
have much education." 
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School Opinion Scale, It was expected that the marked difference 
between the'FWS experience and th^ expediences students had previously 
in the public schools would be rerlected in students' attitudes toward 
school in general. In order to test this expectation, twenty-eight 
rating scales were constructed by pairing opposite adjectives that 
► might be used by students to describe school • The complete instrument 
is presented in the Appendix G. 

Students were asked to express their opinions of school by check- 
ing one of the points on a seven-point ''scale between the opposite 
adjectives. Th^ seven points were weighted from -3 (quite negative about 
the school aspect) through 0 (presumed neutral or indifferent 'to the 
school) to +3 (quite positive about school). In form, this is similar 
to a Semantic Differential measure, but unlike the conventional use 
of the Semantic Differential, only a total score for each student was 
obtained by summing the ratings over all 28 scales. Since scores on 
a given scale could range from -3 to +3, the total score could range 
from -84 to -+84. 

The scale was administered twice to each of two groups (in FWS full 
year vs. one semester). The full school year group completed the scales 
about the middle of the first semester, and at the end of the year. The 
one semester group completed the scales at the beginning and end of the 
semester they were in the school. Not all students completed the^scales 
both times. Table 8 presents pretest score distributions for all the 
students in both groups combined, and a separate distribution of the 
pretest scores ^or those students who also completed the posttest. It 
can be seen^fron) Table 8 that the pretest scores are predominantly 
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Table 8 



Distributions of School Opinion Scale Pretest Scores 
for All Far West School Students and for Students 
Who Also Completed, the Posttest 



\ 

0 



All MS Students Completing 

Studejits Pre- and Posttests 



Pretest Scores , ivo. % ho. 



10 and above 


3 


10 




1 


5 


• 0- 9 


3 


10 




2 


10 


-10 -1 


3 


10 




1 


5 


-20- -11 


5 


17 




3 


14 


-30- -21 


7 


23 




6 


28 


-40- -31 


2 


7 




2 


10 


-50- -41 


3 


10 




2 


10 


-60- -51 


4 


13 




4 


18 




30 


100 




■ 21 


100 
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negative. Table 8 also shows that while about one-third of the students 
who completed the opinion scales near the beginning of the FUS experience 
did not complete them at the end of the year, there' Is no evident bias in 
the group for which pre- and postdata are available. 

The data for the 21 students who completed the opinion scales twice 
are presented in Figure 1 in the fom of;a blvariate plot of the pre- and 
postscores. Data points in this table are presented for ten students 
who were In school for one year (labelled A) and for eleven, students who 
were In the school for only one semester (labelled B). The mean scores 
for these two groups also are shown. 

It is evident from Figure 1 that there was an Important shift In opinion 
for both groups during the course of the FWS experience. Initially, only 
three of 21 students were positive in their opinions about school, but by 
the end of the year, 20 of 21 were strongly positive. 

Sincfi the concern of the school is with individual students, the 
important test of the significance of this change 1s not so much in the 

r 

mean change as In the individuals. Thus, a solid diagonal line has been 
drawn representing an estimate of the level of posttest scores required to 
Indicate a statistically significant (P ^ .05) positive shift In the 
opinions of the individual students.^ The broken diagonal line shows 
points of zero change from pre- to post observation. 



^The statistical significance of a score difference for individual students 
is derived from the standard errors of measurement for the pre- and post- 
measures. The standard error of measurement for difference scores is the 
square root of the sum of the two (pre and post) vari ance errors of measure- 
ment. The statistical criterion was established using twice the standard 
error of measurement for the difference scores. This approach is similar 
to that recoirmended for the interpretation of difference jscores in the 
manuals of several standardized tests (SCAT, STEP). (Continued on Page 76.) 



^ ■ .n 
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The data in Figure 1 indicate several important facts. 



1. 



Only two of the 21 students showed an actual negative change 



in opinion. 



Two-thirds of the students showed positive changes large 
enough to meet the statistical significance criteria for 
true changes in opinion} The sign test for this percent- 



age is significant well beyond the .001 level; a sign test 



for an observed zero difference would be even more signifi- 



cant. 



J. Although the distributions of the pre- and postopinion 
scores make a test of the means inappropriate, the 
criterion applied to individual scores is so stringent 
that a statistical test of the means, if it were appro- 
priate, would be highly significant. 



In summary, tlie data from these scales of opinions about 
school in general show that the experience in the FWS served to change the 
student opinion about school from negative to positive. This appears to be 
true whether the experience in the FWS lasted for one semester or one year. 



^(Continued from page 74.) The standard error of measurement 1s a function 
of the standard deviation and the reliability of the measure used. In this 
instance laick of sufficient data prevented the determination of an estimate 
of reliability. It was necessary, therefore, trf guess at what the reliability 
might have been if it could have been obtained. A reliability estimate' of 
.75 was used in arriving at the criterion level of significant change in in- 
dividual opinions. Although this is a guess, it seems reasonable in light 
of the number and natu)'e of the opinion items. 




CAREER DEVELOPMENT SKILLS 



The term career development skills includes the knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes needed for career entry, advancement, mobility, and 
adaptation. Career development skills focus more specifically on those 
behaviors needed to acquire information about careers and about oneself, 
to integrate personal and career information 1n making informed career 
decisions, and to pursue one*s career goals by effectively seeking and 
obtaining employment or gaining admission to postsecondary education 
programs. 

Student Interviews. It has been found that students can learn a 
great deal about the characteristics and requirements of specific jobs 
from their discussions and interactions with Resource Persons and 
employees of Large Employer Organizations. In the end-of-year inter- 
views, most students described the jobs of people they have visited not 
only in terms of tasks performed but also in terms* of the degree of 
supervision received or independence allowed, working hours, security 
of position, and so forth. Most students were also able to describe 
the requirements of various positions including, for example, the educa- 
tion required, whether one must enjoy or excel at working with people, 
and whether union membership is required. 

On the basis of first-hard exposure, and citing specific reasons, some 
students explained why they were no longer interested in pursjing careers 
in veterinary medicine, radio broadcasting, business, chiropractics , 
forestry, and stenography, ethers how they had acquired new career interests 
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in oceanography, psychology, journdlism; and others. how they had expanded 

and refined interests in astrophysics^ small "business in crafts, 

• * 

It was found that a number of students used their career exploration 
experiences not only to clarify their own career goals and learn more 
about their own interests, values* and dbilities, but also to acquire' 
considerable insight into what might be called the sociology and 
psychology of work. Almost all students were able to give examples of 
insights into people's differing motivations for and satisfactions de- 

rived from working. 
» 

Student Projects. It was apparent from assessing student reports and 
Assays with individual projects that students had been able to demonstrate 
understanding of: related careers within a field, use of implements and 
facilities on the job, and tubject areas and Issues related to careers. 

V 

These student reports and essays explained such items as: 

° the history and function of computers; 
° the roles and functions of all personnel in a printing 
shop; 

° the roles of lawyers, prison officials, probation officers, 
etc., focusing on an investigation of the Ruchell McGee 
trial; 

the procedures, requirements and materials necessary to set 
up a small business in craftS; 

how a half-way house for out-patients functions; and 
^ tfie tactics of mayoral candidates, mass media coverage of 
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the election, related careers (e.g., campaign managers, 
city manager, and Oakland vote distribution according to 
sub-groups) . 

Super Career Development Inventory . This instrument was designed as a 
measure of "vocational maturity." Its three scales are: (a) planning 
maturity, (b) readiness for in-depth learning about one or more occupations, 
and (c) knowledge of how to integrate occupational information into educa- 
tional/vocational decisions. 

The inventory was administered in January and June 1973, as a pre- and 

postspring treatment instrument. The .administration in January was accom- 

- \ c 

plished satisfactorily, but in June the students reacted against taking it 
again. It was described as "irrelevant," "stupid," "foolish," "insane,'' 
and "repetitious" as well as by stronger terms. Several students refused 
to complete the instrument. Several of the completed questionnaires 
showed patterned responses that appeared toV)e independent of the content 
of the questions. Consequently, further analysis o^ these data was not 
attempted. 

Table 9 summarizes the results of the January r dministration of the 
CDI to 28 students and compares the range, mein, anJ standard deviation 
for the Far West group with those of the publishc. 's normative sample. 
The only appreciable differences between le two g»^oups appear for Scale 
B, on which the Far West School score wai higher than those of the norm 
group. Thirteen of 28 Far Wevt students scored at or above the 85th norm- 
group percentile. According to the CDI manual, high scores on Scale B 
indicate readiness for in-depth learninq about occupations. Performance on 
this scale by the Far West students may reflect the fact that 13 of the 28 
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TableJ 

Career Development Inventory Statistics for Far West School Students 
and for Publisher's Normative Sample 



Scale 



Scale A (33 items) 
FWS students 
Norm Sample 



Observed 
Score 
Ranae . 



62 - 149 
33 - 165 



Mean 
Score 



103.9 
103.6 



Standard 
Deviation 



22.7 
19.2 



No. of 

Cases 



28 
400 



Scale B (28 items) 
FWS Students 
Norm Sample 



166 - 402 
86 - 430 



264.9 
237.5 



58.4 
45.5 



'28 
400 



Scale C (30 items) 
FWS Students 
Norm Sample- 



5 - 27 
0 - 3C 



17.9 
17.2 



5.2 
4.6 



28 
400 



Scale A: . Planning mat"^:ty 

Scale B: Readiness to learn about specific occupations 
Scale C: Use of information in making docisions 
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had completed one semester in the program, or it may indicate that students 
attracted to a program emphasizing career exploration are atypical with 
respect to readiness for occupational learning. 

Job Information Questionnaire, A pilot effort was made to assess the 
knowledge students have about jobs by administering a staff-constructed 
"Job Information Questionnaire." In this instrument, each student was 
asked to answer questions about the single job about which he was most 
familiar. Pritnary emphasis in the design of this instrument v;as to engage 
the interest of the students, since progressively increasing resistance 
to testing was being encountered. ' Therefore a single, famil iar , job was 
selected as the focus of all the questions. The test was administered 
in June, 1^73, '^ . 

Data analysis was not p^^rformed for the following reasons: 

a. While the instrunient did capture student interest, it did 
* not collect information of sufficient breadth to hold 
promise for differentiating between students in and stu- 
dents out of the program. That is, restriction of infor- 
mation to a single job hindered measurement of growth at- 
tributable to the EB€E program i and there was little op- 
portunity in the instrument tb demonstrate breadth of job 
knowledge (an objective of EBCE, facilitating career-choice.) 

b- There were nc pretredtmefit data on the extent of job- 
knowledge of entering FWS students. 

c. There were no data on other groups for comparison. 



The instrument is shown in Appendix H. It would require^funcfa* 
mental revision to be of use in the progre^J )as an evaluative instru- 
ment.;; 

LIFE SKILLS , 

Life skills are defined as: "Necessary behaviors which h^lp 
individuals to relate effectively with the economic sector and other 
life roles in a personal and self-fulfilling manner." There are two 
kinds of life skills: (a) fundamental coping skills, general izable 
across economic, sjocial, academic, and other ^ife situations; and (b) 
those which cover important domains of knowledge and skills and which 
have traditionally been called "subject areas." FWS is focused prin- 
cipally on growth in the following core skills: 

1. Interpersonal skills 

2. Inquiry skills 

3. Problem-solving skills 

4. Decision-making skills 

The other life skills, considered program electives, are those skills 

that: 



1, Satisfy Oakland Public Schools graduation and college 
entrance requirements., 

2. Enable students to ^hevelop a sense of personal competence 



in dealing with a variety of situations, processes, and , 
issues in a complex, rapidly changing environment (e.g., 
knowing how to bay, vote, make things, etc.). 
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3. Enable a student to develop those interests and skills 
(which may or may not impinge on a chosen career) neces- 
sary to pursue a life role in a "personal and self- 
fulfilling manner." (Many individual's primary source^ 
of life satisfaction fall outside the realm of their 
chosen career: e.g., political activism, avocation in 
science or painting, etc^). 

These elective life skills include: 

1. Physical Fithess and Health 

2. Social-Cultural Awa 3ness (history, work studies) 

3. Political Awareness 

4. Economic (consumer) Competence 

5. Technological Skills , 

6. Aesthetic-Creative Development 

7. Mathematics (traijscending basic skills level) 

8. Science * 

9. Social Science 
10. Foreign Language 

On the basis of staff observation, and student, parent, and RP interviews 
it was concluded that growth in the core life skills, especially inter- ^ 
personal and problem-solving skills, is intrinsic to the relationships 
EBCE creates between students and adults. Having to phone RPs and make 
appointments, go out and meet them, ask questions, negotiate and com- 
plete tasks with them, virtually guarantees that students will become 
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more adept and confident in dealing with different kinds of adults^in a 
variety of situations, and in solving problems as they arise on a day- 
to-day basis. Some students learned how to cut through bureaucratic 
red tape, others to control :their temper. Almost all felt more at ease 
and capable in the "outside world." 

During end-of-year interviews, students were able to illustrate 
with examples, claims like the following: 

Before I came here I was scared to go out and meet people. 
Didn'l say much because I believed people thought I was 
dumb. Now I'm much more confident. I not only learned 
how to ask qijestions of RPs, I learned how to ask the 
right questions. They trea*-. me like, an adult. 

*• I'm better at antit^ipating a person's rjsaation.^ Not as a 
pgt-down, but to let him know I'm on the same wave-length. 

° Resource Persons expect you to follow through on commitments 
made and treat you with mutual respect. I'm much more open 
to people, not as shy as I used to be. I've learned not to 
talk off the top of my head with the Resource Persons, I 
take my time and think before speaking. 

" More comfortable and confident in interacting with people out 
in the world— I was put in situations where I had to do it. 

" I learned how ta, initiate contacts with Resource Persons, how 
to talk to aduUs and ask questions; much less shy, more 
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confident. Learned how to work around and cut through red 
tape. Feel more conifortable expressing myself. 

In school when you're "wrong" people laugh at yoM or you 
.get an "F** or teachers seem bored with what you say. With 
Resource Persons you're not "wrong" if you make a mistake, 
youVe allowed to learn from it and not feel foolish. Be- 
cause of the pressure in high school to be "right," I never 
talked unless forced to. Now I am much more willing to ask 
questions and make suggestions. 

° In high school, there's. just the same little group of people, 
same types. This program gives you the chance to go out an 
really talk to people, be exposed to many ideas and different 
values. Tv? learned how to cope with people, avoid hassles.- 
I used to get up-tight about certain kinds of people, now I 
let it roll off my back. 

Several techniques were used both to prepare students for their en- 
counters with adults and to foster growth in various coping skills after 
they began to apply them. But students and staff felt that observed change 
in their confidence and ability to meet and deal with people was primarily 
the result of "being put in situations where you had to do it." In other 
words, this year's experience supports a key assumption underlying the 
EBCE concept: the way to learn how to interact with adults is to interact 
with them. ^ 

Although we did not prearrange learning activities with specific ob- 
jectives in problem solving or interpersonal skills, RP and LEO sites were 
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analyzed for their potential in exercising these skills through the kinds 
of tasks and responsibilities- required of a student, ^and through the 
particular kind of relationship he^uld have with an adult there. The 
major Instructional technique simply to provide students with learning 
experiences that would require them to use interpersonal, problem-solving, 
decision-making, and inquiry skills. 

The following methods were used to support and supplement students' 
employer-based learning experiences to facilitate growth in core life skill 

1: A social skills workshop, conducted ^ part of the orientation 

/ 

phase, used forms, of role playing to help students initiate 
contacts with adj/lts, formulate questions, and anticipate the 
expectations of RPs and LEOs. 

To he-lp students in their initial interactions with Resource 
Persons, they wore provided with a "Career Orientation Guide" 
form which provided questions thfey might ask and spaces to 
record answers. The questions focused not only on what the 
RP does, but also on such things as what he likes or doesn't 
like about the job and what it takes to get ahead in that 
career field. The guide also asks the student to evaluate 
the job against his own interests, values, and abilities. 
Several students reported that the guide was very helpful 
not only in talking with RPs but in conversing with other ^ 
people ii the community. One student said it helped her 
identify some more subjective or personal questions to ask 
which, she felt, enabled her to learn more about the person 



as we11 as his job. The use of the guide was optional and 
its value as an aid could not be forrpally^eval lifted. Some 
s^ch guide or set of questions which students can use to • 
break the ice in their initial interactions with RPs should 
be available to students who would find it helpful. It would 
be preferable to get each student to develop his own set of 
interview questions for orientation sessions with RPs, so 
that he would feel natural asking them. 

When a student occasionally encountered a problem In dealing 
with someone in the community (such as not knowing what kinci§ 
of questions to ask or receiving evasive answers), he simply 
took it to his advisor or another staff member,, and through 
discussion identified methods for resolving or coping with 

the difficulty. 

I 

4 

The communications workshop (which combined practice in com- 
munication, inquiry process, and problem-solving skills) was 
successful in helping students get at the essential techniques 
of dialogue: isolating and clarifying points and sources of 
conflict; resolving disagreement throughmore "objective" 
means, such as analojy, restatement, or probing questions; and 
listening effectively. One student noted that the communications 

workshop helped her improve her ability to accept and use con- 

^ ' \ 

structive criticism: "Tm better al*le to take criticism; I 

don*t see disagreement as a personal attack." 
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In one instance the workshop served as a forum for resolving 
a conflict between students and staff. The students were 
upset by a memo '*forbidd1ng" outside jobs that were not part 
of the program. The workshop treated it as a communication 
problem, sorted out the points of conflict, and explored both 
sideis. The students then explained their position to the 
author of the memo, and through discussion all parties con- 
cluded that the memo had unintentionally misled the students, 
SO the conflict was resolved. 

[•lective Life Skills. These are more concerned with academic or subject 
area activities and are covered, for the most part, in the packages that have 
been developed. Certain RP learning situations also-provide opportunities to 
develop these life skills. For example, students learned about politics by 
working with a city administrator or a mayoral candidate. Students also de- 
veloped many elective life skills through several RPs and LEOs: at Breuner's 
and Rhodes they developed economic competence; with an RP at a printshop 
they developed technological skills; at Western Laboratories they developed 
science skills. Students had the opportunity to develop foreign language 
competency at a CR, the Latin American Library. One RP, a bookstore owner, 
shared his avocational interests with a student while helping her with a 
project in the history of the 19th-century western frontier. He encouraged 

> 

her to read Mark Twain and Jedediah Smith, which she incorporated into her 
project. 

Both advisors and technical advisors provided counseling to the stu- 
dents on various ,11fe skills. Advisors tende(5 to deal more with'the re- 
quired skills while technical advisors usually worked with students on 
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particular subject areas. *In addition, students' projects blend botK the 
required and elective life skills with basic skills and career development 
skills. Junior college courses also afford students/;tfTe^ opportunity to 
develop elective life skills and some of the required! life skills, partic- 
ularly their Inquiry skills. 

BASIC SKILLS 

Basic skills In the FWS curriculum are reading, writing, oral and 
ifiedia communications., and quaritltatlve skills. During FY73 the Intention 
was that students' field experiences would supply motivation to apply 
already acquired skills to solve real life problems, and thereby Improve 
them through rractlce. Activities were built into students' projects 
which necessarily required them to gather Information, perform on-site 
tasks. Interpret and report findings, and produce written, oral, or ^ . 
vlsUiil products. The primary focus during FY721 was on recruiting and 
assembling learning resources oiid developing career and life skills In * 
employer settings, therefore. It was necessary to supplement basic skills 
Ihstruqtlon with workshops at FWS, tutors, junior college courses, and 
other Instructional material. 

Four student workshops at FWS included basic sicllls instruction as 
a primary or secondary element: communications, math, photography, and 
Interpersonal skills. Although not copiunlty-based, these workshops fo- 
cused on students' experiences In the community and with employers when- 
ever possible. The comnunications workshop was directly concerned With 
Improving students' reading, writing, speaking, and listening abilities 
as applied to real-life situations. For studefits who were either at, 



above, or just below the grade level in theSe basic skills, the workshop 
was suc#^sful in changing performance and attitudes. The math workshop, 
designed to help students with remedial needs in arithmetic, was phased 
oui early due to staff termination. The photography workshop was con- 
cerned both witK helping students learn vocational/avocational photographic 
skills Jind with preparing them to use visual media whfen reporting learning 
activities. The interpersonal skills workshop was directed in part to oral 
comnuni cation with Resource 1'ersons. It used simulations with FWS staff 
members to improve students' speaking and listening skills when talking to 
RPs on the telephone and in person. In addition, the students were given 
idels as to theikind of information they should -seek during. an RP interview. 

'some students took junior college courses in English and math out of 
personal interest or desire to earrv credits in courses required for college 
entrance. These courses were generally for students who were at gradejevel 
in the basic skills dealt with by the courses. 

The FWS learning materials available to all students were supplementary 
and not required unless specifically assigned by the basfc skills specialist 
except that students were urged to include various kin^s of reading i>i th6ir 
projects. 

Findings. In assessing student learning programs at the end of the 
• year, it appears that the EBCE concept of fusion is feasible and workable. 
Little was learned about the quality of RP instruction in basic skills, but 
it was clear tMat theory and practice can be integrated in practical situa- 
tions, and motivation can be increased when students 'employ basic skills 
' ^ to solve real rather than simulated problems. While the advisors' ratings 
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Indicated they frad observeid little improvement in reading, student 
interviews indicated that 8 or 15 students w^re reading morjB than ever 
before and in new" areas of interest. This was corroborated by parent 
Interviews and workshop leaders- Students attributed this change In 
attitudes and habits to the fact that reading had become more "relevant" 
because they were seeking answers. to 'real questions and pursuing gen- 
uine concerns, rather than complying with assignments. Students; wead 

• < \ 

materials suggested by f^Ps (e.g.* books oj^ silk-screening, unlorjs, as- 
tronomyi radio broadcasting, ecology, commercial ^fishing, psychology). 

Most students improved in oral communication through their Inter- 
actions with adults In the community. In addition,^ many students had * 
specific job-related practice in basic skills^: Improving Interviewing 
and writing skills through work with a journalist covering a political 
campaign, increasing comprehension When required to read a college level 
text as part of an experience j*n a medic^ laboratory, applying math, when 
doing volunteer work in a church office, and improving verbal skills when 
working with a local sportscaster. Some learned new skills: reading 
and interpreting medical graphs "and tables; how to use cortversion scales 
(e.g. farertheit to centigrade); using a slide rule in. a printing shop; and 
learning the rudiments of business forms design, window display, and sales 
manship. But for the most part, such l^airning was" fortuitous, not planned 



/ ^The Jastak Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) was administered for 
diagnostic purposes .to all students at entry. This instrument provides 
'measures in reading, spelling, and arithmetic. Although the diagnostic 
application of the instrymerit diminished its usefulness as a evaluation 
device, it was also administered post. ' A two-tailed t-te^t applied to, 
the' group, scoces did not indicate statistically significant differences 
in mean s(2oref" for any measure for the two administrations. Of the three, 
reading scores changed the most, but the difference was/only significant 
at P * .10. 
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in. advance, and not well monitored. A raa j or probl em was the difficulty 



finding a basic skills specialist who could work with students in applyirtg 
skills instruction to experiences *in the community. This was especially 
true with math. The three skills specialists whb were. tried' had difficulty 
coping with the notion of -inte,grdted, "real^life", (as opposed to 'classroom) 
learning. ^ - . • - ' 

CREDITS . • " • ^ » ■ 

'J . . • 

< . ^ • - 

'The EBCE model is intended ^ an alternative design for learning, 

not a supplement .to existing 'programs. • This implies that sti^eots will 

earn lynits of credit equivalent to those earned in existing programs. 

Thev:ontinuatioi!i schopls in Oakland use a formula in which 15 productive 

hours of .work (hours in the classroom or on the job) convert to^one , 

credit and ten credits equate to one Carnegie (or OPS) jjpit. This 

.formula was a.dopted with the modification that student claims of hours 
spent in activities must be substantiated by student products. It was 
especially in^rtartt during FY73 to 'insure that students would not lose 
credits toward.graduatton from their regular Oakland public high 
school because of their enrollment at FWS. " Eight seniors did graduate • 
from their regular high schools using FWS credits. 

In Oakland Public Schools, students normally earn 2.5 to 3 credits 

' per semester. For equivalent time periods, students earned a fraction 
less credit at FWS*.' A tabulation shows that for 13 students on whom 

'complete data were available, the mean 'number of units reported for one 

^year at FWS was 4.3, compared to 4.4 earned in the previous ^hool year. 

Eleven students who attended FWS second semester only show a mean of 2.4 

units reported, compared to 2.8 for the previous semester. 

«■ " * . . 
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Conslder^^ible diff,iculty iwas encountered 1n translating 'student 

achievement at FWS-into tradl^onal school credits for specific subjects 

f 

and in fuJ/illment of specific graduation requirements. Incompleteness 

\ • ' 9f credit data is due'in part to lack of transcripts for some students c 

• and transcripts from schools outside of the Oakland system which have 

different credit systems^ .MoV^o^j^er, different schools within the 

Oakland systOT have different graduation Requirements above thfe OPS 

district requirements. * * ^ • ^ ^ 

.Because the FWS program is individualized, assignment of grades must 
• %■ 

* be criterion-referenced rather than based on a curve of group performance. 

The pass-fail grading method creates a problem of college acceptance of • 
credits earned at F'WS". One student's parents requested Tetter grades, and 
. they were given. 

LEARNING OUTCOMES RECOMMENDATIO^fe ^ ' ' 

^ Career Development Skills. Needs for supportive or supplementary 

I materials and techniques to facilitate learning of career development 
skills are: 

• % ' ' ' 

1. support of students* career explorations in the commuhity 
with instructional materials and guidance tools; 

.2. built-in mechanisms to encourage students to verify and 
\ ' • expand upon information received about careers by util,iz1ng 

other available, sources of information; 

■ ■ ■ ■■ 

^ 3. built-in meohanisms to encourage students to reflect upon 
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•career, information and experiences in relation to— and 
tt 1 earn* more about—themselves i . ' • ^ 



4* support of students* career explorations with a conceptual 
.framevfcrk and process for^^^^r^ decision making which will 
facilitate the development of (a) a positive orientation 
towards career planning and (b/the skills of integrating 
•persorfal and career information in formulating educational 
and occupational goals; and 

5. built-in objective^ and mechanisms for- incorporating cafeer 
entrance skills into each' student,' s program. 

Life Skills. Standards and instrumentsSieed to be developed for asses- 
sing student growth in interpersonal skills, jnquiry skills, problem-SyOlving 
skills, and decision-making skills. 

Preassessment rating forms, interview schedules, ^nd other devices 
need to be developed for required life skills, especially for the c6re 
skills (e.g., the Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal as a pre- 
and postassessment of students' inquiry skills). "Rating forms need to ^ 
be developed for RP and LEO employees' assessment of. student performance 
in t)ie core life skills areas. , 

r . ' . . 

Basic Skills. 

^ 1. 'Need to develjop and refine procedure? for monitoring, students' 
progress in basic skills, e.g. a checklist to determine istudent 
growth on basic. skills goals. 
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2. Since a separate program for basic skills will not be cje-' 

veloped, basle skills activiti e s an<t - obj oct1ves. as ap-. 

propriate, need to b6 built iJOAo all individual projects 

and learn<ing TMckages. Guidelines for' use and incorpora- 

tion of ba^c skills objecti\res and activities into ^tudisnt/ 
V . . 

projects need to be^ provide^ to advisors. 

✓ > ' ^ ' 

3. A basic skills specialist sylt'ed to EBCE is needfed on the 

permanent staff to assist students who need special or re- 

medial help. * • • . * 

♦ * • — 

4. ,Need to identify and. catalog RPs, CRs, and LEOs where students 

• > 

may use and further develop their basic skills. 



Credits, • 



f 



U strengthen liaison with records offices in OPS schools to,* 
^ assure timely receipt of transcripts and acceptance of FWS- 
assigned credits. ^ ^ ^ , 



2. Recruit or train a student records assistant -for the- j)|i^rationsr 
component. • , \ 



Require each, new student to cOosult with a counselor at 1;he 
school of origin for a review of his own record and list'^f 
requirements which he still must complete to qualify fo/* 
"graduation. 
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Negotiate with registrars In the state college system fQf 
acceptance of FWS (?l^ed1ts with pass-fall grading and sub- 
stitute documentation (e.g. jstydent portfolio, college 
'entrance test scores) of student performance. 
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^ V .PROJECT MANAGEMENT- 

• • * , *^ 

Internal , ' . * 

7ou»'^n9 1972-73,. the f>ro9rani Director, Director of Development and ()pera- 

■ tions. Director of External Relations, Director for» Information Systems, and 
- * . - . , , T . 

Director of Evaluation-^fprmed the principal decision-making body of the Far 

West EBCE frogramr 'thil group met weekly to- discuss problejns, to propose 

^■possible solutions, and to effect major program decisions. §ach director 

^ also-was authorized to make decisions .in his area' of responsibility. This* • 

decision-making structure was not completely effective. Three weaknesses in 

- « • 

the system were: • ♦ / 

1. no formal provision for 'anticipating problems or facilitating* 
trouble-shooting; ' ' '* 

« 2. program modifications frequently occurred without documentation; «nd 
3. insufficient dissemination of decisions to staff other "^han 
immediate users. -p ' _ 

' As procedures were not in operation to perfortn. predictive analysis of 
likely system flow', management >iad -1 ittle chance to anticipate problems be- 
fore they occurred. Instead, when problems'aspse, operations were slowed . 
until .solutions were developed and implement^ the 'coinbi nation of Develop- 
.ment and Operations intp a single administrative component tended to ehcour- 
age verbal communication and inhibit the documentation necessary forjnternal 
flow of information regarding program revisions. Often, only those stafl 
members inmediately involved knew of action taken, and documentation for the 
information systems or evaluation sections did not occur.' 
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*It iSc evident that a well-definetl management information system Within 
the FWL modef is needed for the fdTlowing reaswjs: (1) ta assiire adeijuate' 
conitiuni cation necessary for iwnagement decisions, (t) to coordinate within. 

^ ^ ' * • • ' • 

,the overall system- the evaluative infannation gwffrated for progr^ element 
revision, and (3) to provide the documentation n^^cessary to asstt»*e :technifcal 
replic«bilitys - * . , ' . ' 

External y * ' . * ' • " » 

Liaison with the Career^fEducation Development Task Force of NIE has been 
largely the task-^f the Program Director, assisted by the Cofflnunications 

'Director and the Director of Evaluation. This method of communication has 
not resulted in as effective an intomiatiqn exchange as will be required dur- 
ing the next year. Too often, needs for clarification or modification of NIE/ 
EBCE model pal icy have arisen and nj&t been communicated by FWL because of the 
^ress of other, operational activities. There is a need for more freqlient 
and .direct interaction -between NIE-CEP s^^ftand thejr appropriate coynt^r- 
parts in the FWL- EBCE staf.f. r'.. . . 

Development and evaluation "suffered during the year, because ofvegy heavy 
demands for external* reporting and NQogpdi nation. Preparation for jsite visits, 
quarterly reports, ARIES^ coordination, and ihnumerab.le drop-in visits by 
various agencies consumed inordinate amounts of -staff time. .Thpsj demands 
werQ not necessarily excessive; rather, the problem seemed to be one of in- » 

. ternal organization and scheduling. Improved forward planning by NIE-CEP, 

ft 

combined with staff restructuring within FWL-EBCE, are expected to alleviate 
this problem during" the coming year. ' "^ • i 



^ARIES Corporation, under direct contract with NIE, performed "antecedent 
analyses" and legal studies involving the various mode(k-deyel.opment' sites. 
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Durjfi^Ke^fir^t half of »1972-73, liaison with the busines$ comnunity 

• V was Tes's jefficient an4 -effective than aesired^ Three factors improved this 
\- - . * ■ . / • - 

• ^sityation diwihg tHte 'lattei; half of the year-A (1) the .services of a local ^ 

business c6nsultantc42) introduction of the direct participation of business 
'* organisations Ber se in the edu^atioriaHprograni(through LEOs,, and (3) estab-s 
lishnlfeRt of an activie Policy Advisory Board. 

CornnuMcatji^s between the Far West EBCE Program and the parent Far West . . 
w-^rkof7 was .frequent and at 'several management levels. 'The Program " T 
Director holds membership on tfie Laboratory Program Review* Board dhaired'^y / 
• Far/l^est Laboratory Director, .OoL Hemphill. This Woup meets monthly for 

information exchange. The EBCE Program Director *lso meets rweekly with 
^management staff of FWL Division II (Educarional Syltems) for coordination 
- and exchange of^infj)rmation among ,the severaf FWL programs related to this 

admini'strati.ve diviskn- component di rec to r^wi thtri the EBCE tnwlel pr6- 

. • pares a -monthly narrative reN^to the. FWL Division U di^rector which 

serv4 further to infaan-FWL management of the program^status.' Several Lab- 
oratory' management- staff ^re used as. internal consultants in th^ areas of 
.instrument design, data interpretation, and reports organization. ^. 

No major problems were encountered in the area ff fihancia*! planning and ' 
cost control. Actual costs for the program as jjcjhole .appear now to have run. 
about 1-2X below original estimates. Some reallocation of. funds within the^ 
program was necessary during the year because of underestimates of equipment . 
and consulting requirements.* | 

Operating costs vere analyzed for "the three-month period 'Vrom February 
1 to April 30. 1973.- Thi's period was selected as a basis for cost projections • 
t)ecau'se: (1) nfiw students entered in February, thus requiring the full cycle 
of operations to be conducted, including ftrientation. diagnosis, and initial ^ 



program planning, and (2) thU was a period of relative stability for the 
operating- model. Operating costs for*the three-month period with projected 
.annual per-pupil costs are shown in Table 10. Projected costs for student 
enrollments of 40 to 200 are displayed' in Table 1^ Estimated staff require- 
ments with salaries ind benefits on which these pwjections are based are 
shown ia Tables 12 and 13. 

Costs to prepare resources prior to program operation are estimated in 
Table 14. Preparation and operating costs absorbed by participating iodi- 
viduals and organizations were not determined and are not included in these . 
estimates. 

m 

* ^ ' . ' 

• Wherever we were able to identify procedural or" other modifications 
' t'hat might fead to cost reductions without s.ign1fi;;a/t loss in effectiveness, 
these modifications were tried out. Most notable is an early revision in 
our procedures for analyzing and preparing learning opportunities with RPs. 
.Our initi a)- procedures required extensive* oi^site involvement of develop- 
.ment personnel. We found that by providi^ explicitr'guidelines and data 
forms for site analysis, students could perform a significant proportion of 
the necessary analysis and preparation. Students were also capable of and 
enthusiastic about recruiting new RPs. This revision in procedures resulted 
^in significant reductions in required staff time and ha'd no apparent effect 
on the quality of resulting learning resources. The recruiting and analyz- 
ing activities by the students were, in fact, additional, and apparently 

vifluable, learning experiences. 

* » 
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TABLE n.- PROJECTED OPERATING COSTS 



» 


* Projected Costs for 
Student Body of 40 


Projected Costs for 
Student Body of 200 


Salaries s Wages 


$ 


. 96,25^0 




226,450 


Benefi ts 




17,102 




41 , 942 


Oth^ Pers. Services 
Travel & Per Diem 




1,500 




3,000 




1,400 




1,900 


Conmiun i ca ti ons 




820 ^ 




820 ' 


Rent (Non-Instit.) 




10,000 . 




10,000 ) 


Other Services 


\ 


r,450 




1,900 


Media Services * ' 




225 




225 


^applies/ Materials 




1,585 




2,810 


TOTAL DIRECT 


$ 


130,332 


$ 


' 289,047 


G 6 A ^ 27% 




35,190 




78,043 


^ TOTAL COSTS 


$ 


165,522 


$ 


367,090 


m 

\ 

CoQt per* student per year 


$ 


4,138 , 


$ 


1,835 




\ 


t 




* 










\ 
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TABLE 12: ESTIMATED STAFF NEEDED TO OPERATE A SCHOOL OF 40 STUDENTS 





LEVEL 


SALARY 

9 


BENEFITS 


DIRECTOR 


VII-B ■ 


$ 17,850 


$ 3,570 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASS»T 


•IV- A 


• 9,500 


• 1,140 


SECRETARY 


•LII-B 


7,650 


942 


SENIORjioVISOR A 


VI-C 


15,400 


3,080 X 


ADVISOR A 


V-D 


13,150 


2,630 


ADVISOR B- 


V-A ' • 


11,500 


2,300 


, LIBRARIAN' * 


IV-A 


9,500 


1,140 


DIAGNOSTICIAN (Basic Skills) 


' V-A 


11,500 


2,300 






$ 96,250 


$ 17, 02 


TABI^E IJ: ESTIMATED ADDITIONAL STAFF NEEDED, TO OPERATE 'A SCHOOL 


OF 200 STUDENTS 


CLERK TYPIST 


Ili-A 


, % 7,500 


$ 900 


CLERK TYPIST . 


•III-A 


7,500^ 


900 


SENIOR ADVISOR B 


. VI-C 


15,400 


3,080 


^NIOR ADVISOR, X 


VI -C 


15,400 


3,080 


SENIOR ADVISOR D 


VI-C 


•15,400 

• 


3,080 


ADVISOR. C 


V-A 


n',500. 


2,300 


•ADVISOR D 


V-A 


11,500 


2,300 


ADVISOR E 


V-A 


11,500 


2,300 


ADVISOR F 


V-A 


11,500 


2,300 


ADVISOR 'G 


V-A 


n,-5oo 


2,300 


ADVISOR H 


V-A 


11,500 


2,300 






$ 226,450 


$ 41,^942 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIOblS. 



In suiTtnary, the first year of operation, beginning- in September, 1972, 
wds devoted primarily to tRp fabrication Of an operating program. Resourdes 
were assembled atnd organiae^, an operations sti^^ was^rained; guides were 
developed; base?ine data were obtained on entering students; forms and pro- 
cedures were developed and used in collecting formative data; and specific , 
procedures and materials were applied and" revised on the basis of their 
workability and effectiveness. , ' ' 

The first year of program operation can be thought of as the conclusion 
of the feasikilitystudies that began in 1971. The year's experience has 

» • 

verified that thfe Far West design can be operational ized: that parents and 

studen-ts endarse it, that local school officials wilVacqept it, and that , 

♦ 

individuals and organizations in the public and private sectors will parti- 
cipate in \t% operation. * ' ^ • 

T^e following summaVy statements represent some conclusions reach'ed by 

the Far Wpst staff. 

1. Based on-fWL experience, thj^ cut-and-fit process is an effective 
• ■ wa/to develop an educational model complex and innovative as 
EBCE, where curriculum content, standards of achievement, and 
methods for .integrating system components cannot be predetermined. • 
Design," implementation, operation, and revision occurred concurrently 
^ * in a* very compressed time frame. Jhe presence of full-time students 
placed a strain on the development process, so that it was -not 
always preplanned, orderly, and well documented. But these 
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disadvantages were outweighed by the advantage of direct afid early 
feedback from the users and clients (operations personTiel anct 

students) and community participants, (schools and employers). The 

(» * « 

^ * approach exposed the myriad o*. practical problems— technical , ^ 

<^ administrative, and logistical-- inherent in a complex unconven- 
tional system, and it ensured that worjjable solutions were foufid. 
^^Wh^e the use of students as collaborators in development seems 
essential, it probably would be more desirable to use part-time 
rather than full-time students during the first year. 
2. Most students are not ready when they leave Regular school to enter 
the adult world, accept freedom,, and take advantage of their learn- 
ing opportunities. Jhey are used to being toVd what to do and*find 
it difficult to act on their own initiative. Most students must be 
phased into thfe process of making and assuming responsibility for 
their own de(;isions. 
.3.^ Once the adjustment is, made, students'-^respond positively to the 
, opportunity tp plan and carry out their learning programs. Being 
treated like adul£s and having the freedom to. pursue genuine 
interests and to make their own decisions enhances self-confidence, 
increases motivation to learn, and further develops ^ sense of 
responsi[)ility. s >^ \ 

4. Parents 1 i ke whj<_they perceive to be, the effects of -EBCE on their 
' children, including improving students* interest, awareness, and 
> outlook as well as their motivation, s^elf-confidence, and sepse 

of responsibility. , O 
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5. Substanti^tl learning can occur in work places and other ^non-school 
locations when motivated young people are placed with motivated 
adults. The functional context of everyday-life can supply 

'•relevance" by integrating theory and practice, making apparent 

• ' , • I ' ' 
the utility of "academic" knowledge and skills through applying 

A. • ' - f 

them to' practical pt»oblems, and .break ing^vfn artificiafl bound- 

* ' ,■ 

'arles between areas or kinds of learning. ' ^ 

6r The state of the art of evaluation is not yet entirely sufficient 

for evaluating a program focusing on performance-based, individ-s 

ualized, ina integrated* -learning. 

C< •■ ..• . • •. 

7. Host instruments developed for skills measurement are related- to 
the traditional educational setting. Assessment of progress with- 

- in the EBCE setting requires construction of new measuring instrii- 

• ments, a difficult and time-consuming process. 

8. The experimental nature of the schoy^laces exceptional reiiuire- 
rrtents on students for ^ata-gathering (filling out forms, taking 

* ^ 

Afists, and serving as subjects for "interviews) that tend to inter- 
fere with the learning process, The problem to be solved is how. 
to satisfy the heed for student accountability without dempehing 

• student incentive. 

v.. ■ , , ^ .. 

Despite such impediments to evaluation as 6, and 8, during the • 
year some systematic data was tiathered, observations were made, insights 
were articulated, and a substantial ^imount of learning took place about the 
program. The following is a summary of the recommendations derived from 
the -evaluation findings cont|^ed in this report. 
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Learning Resources ^ 

• • 

1. Develop. a program description and detailed operating mamial for RRs 
^.designed to guide their with students in general. 

2. Provide students with a format orj mechSinism for corrmunicating 
,to an RP their own individual reasons and objectives for worki.ng 
with the RP. 



3. Develop mechanisms for having RP§ evaluate student progress and 

_ _ _ 's own objectivjBS and -in terms 

/ of growth in' conmunications , problem' solving, and interpersonal 
skills. ' • . 

4. Develop procedures ,and instruments, to facilitate and assure regular 
contact .between FWS operations staff and RPs. 

5. Further defiUfe and explore the feasibility of RPs- serving as 
technical advisors on student projects, involving them in both 
planning arnd evaluating student projects with the students. 

6. Develop mechanisms, procedures, and descriptive maleriarwhictNe(ill 
increase union support in obtaining Resource' Persons who arfe either 

•union members or employees of unions. V , 

7. ihevi^e and validate guideK questionnaires » and instruments used 

to pi^ovide systematic feedback from students and monitors on LEO 
experiences. 

8. Develop procedures for working with LEO officials to make changes 
^in activities when i»Qdent and monitor feedback indicates a need 

for chang§_^ .. . - ) 

9. Develop m?3ns of ma-king student experiences at LEOs more interest- 
ing and worthwhile in terms of learning achieved. Specifically, 
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obtain LEO agreements to^prC^e students with more in-depth hands- 
on kinds of lealrning activities. Develop learning packages provid- 
ing' students with guidance and suggestions for probtems'^and issues 
they can investtigate at LEOs. * • 4^ * * V 

student Program Planning and Monitoring 



1. The "freedom shock" students experience uporf entering EBCE requires 
a more effective orientation period, in the fx)l]lo»nng ways:'- 

a. Start with structured initial experiences , -and increase 

• " ' \ • ' ^ 

flexibility as students become ready to manage more 

freedom". . . 

b. Provide irfitial workshop| on project planning pro- 
cedures. • . * 

c. Conduct regular advisory grOup sessions during orientation 

• • • , * 

2. Determine early in the "program the amount of supervision el student 
will need and the best method(s) for matching s^tudent^ with learn- 
ing experiences and for career decision-making. , Sy sterna t«lc * 

^ evidence is needed on the efficacy\>fi^ftf?icjular diagnostic instru- 

ments in helping to provide the dat^^iecessary for the sti|p¥t 

, «• ' • 

activity matching process. ^ • . 

.* 

3. In order to better prepare advisors for their. role' in FV74, they 
Will need training in the following areas: ^ 

a/ Curriculum deyelopitient, enabling advisors to better 

^ understand 'the curriculum descri^jtions they have to work 

♦ . ■ 

• with. 
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b. Writing and utilizing performance objectives. , . 

c. Use of guidance resource materials. . 
8. Blending -of basic, life, and career development skills 

in individual .student programs. 

Priorities should be established for qurriculum goals and the number 
which will be assessed should be limited;. measures ^nd Indicators" . 
of student performance and growth should* be provided to Resource 
4>ersons' and others who work wUh the students so that growth over • 
time can be assessed and documented; and a systematic way of coding 
student project objectives to the core curriculum areas must be 
developed so that. advisors can ^identify, ^jr pm a qu ick review of a 
checklist or pr1rT^:out, when a student's total set of projects over 
time fails to include one or more of the core skills areas. Advisors 
coCild then plan apjv.opriate modificatiqns to the student's program. 
Finally, advisors and students should be. furnished clear criteria 
for judging the acceptability of students long-range plans and 
project plans and- activities. 

The role of technical advisor on projects has largely been perform- 
ed by members of the Curriculum Development staff and by some Re- 
source Persons. This role can be shifted to RPs, but they must be 
provided with clear and concise guidelines and procedures. 
The integrative function accomplished through having students share 
and discuss their field experiences and studies, relating them to 
broader principles and concepts, was performed largely through the 
comnuni cations and other workshops conducted by various Development 



staff members last year. TWs is, however, an Operations function 
and needs to be shifted to the .advisory groups. 

LEARNING OUTCOMES Rf COMMENDATIONS " ' ■ ' * o 



Career Development Skills . Needs for^upportive or supplementary . , , 
materials and techniques to facilitate leaVning of career develophient skills 



are: 



1. support of students 'y^areer explorations in the coimiiunity 

with instructional materials and guidance ^ools; ' ' ' . 

2. built-in mechanisms, to encourage students to verify and 
expand. upon information received about careers by utilizing 

other available sources of information; , , ' 

3. built-in mechanisms to encourage students^ to reflect upon how 
career information" and experiences relate to their interests, 

abilities, and goals; . 
4; support of students' -career explorations with a conceptual 

framework for career decision-making which will integrate 
personal and career information in formulating educational J 
^ ■ • and occupational goals; and 

5. ^uilt-in objectives and mechanisms for incorporating career 
entrance skills into each student's program. 

' Life Skills . Staptfafids and instruments, need to be developed for asses- 
sing ^erxt growth in interpersonaUy^ills,^ inquir/ skills, problem- solving 
skills,* and decision-making skills/ f ^ ^ • ^ 

• * I 

» • • • . 
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Preassessment rating fornjs, interview schedules, and other devices need 
to be developed for required life skills, especially for the core sTcllls/ 
Rating forms need to be developed for RP anfil LED employees* assessment of * 
student perfomnance in the core life skills areas. 



Basic Skills 



1. Need to develop and refine procedures for monitoring students' . 
progress In basic skills, e.g., a checklisT^to determine student 
growth on basic sklUS' goals. . 
\2. Basic skills, activities and objectives, as appropriate, need to 
be built Into Individual projects and learninjj packagejs. Gulde- 
lines for use and Incorporation of basic skilly objectives and - 
activities into student projects need to be provided to advisors. 

3. A basic sicllls specialist suited to EBCE Is needed on the perman- 
ent starff to assist students In Integrating basic skills Instruc- 
tlon.wlth experfences In (Jommunity settings. 

4. Need to identify and catalog those ftPs, CRs, and LEOs students may 
use to further de\(elop their basic skills. 



Credits 
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1. strengthen liaison with records offices In OPS schools to assure 
timely receipt of transcripts and acceptance of FWS-asslgned credits. 

2. Recruit or trajn student records assistant f^ the- Operations 
component. . ^ 

3. Require each new student ta consult with a counselor at the school 
of origin for a review of his own record and li-st of requirements 

• . which tie still must complete to qualify for grl^duation. 
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4. Negotiate with registrars in the state college systeot-for acceptance 
of FWS credits i«th pass-fail grading anTsubs^itute documentation 
(e.g.. student portfolio. colVege entrance test scores) of student * 
performance. ' 
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APPENDIX A 
1972 OPERATIONAL PLAN EXCERPTS 



Emplo>er-Based Career Education Operational l^lan, FWL, March 10, 1972* 
Section IV. 

Syb-section 5.0, Evaluation, (p. 10-11) 

•• 

"This component will collect -and analyze information -necessary 
. to decide whether and how to modify the operating system. The 
objective is to ensure that the "cut-and-fit" process of EBCE 
system development is carefully planned, systematically execiit- 
ed, and fully documented. This process of on-going evaluatiori is 
essential both* to the evolution of ah effective educational 
system,, and to the eventual transferability of the Oakland expe- 
rience^ subsequent installations. 

Although heavy emphasis during the first year of operation - 
will be placed on formative evaluation, we-also intend to 
•obtain suimative data, individual progress toward prescribed 
competencies will be measured, and information will be 
systematicaTly collected regarding attitudes of students, 
parents, and employers toward EBCE." 



Employer-Based" Career Education Model, FWI,, March 14, 1972, Section 
VI. Exclusions, Paragraph 2.. »(Pv^5) 

"2. Our ^valuation of EBCE during one year of operation may not 
provide conclusive evidence concerning EBCE's educational 
effectiveness. This is because the system itself will be 
changing during the year; we will be dealing with a very 
small heterogeneous sample of students; methods and tools 
of evaluation wilt themselves be evolving during the year; 
, and it will not be possible to obtain data about the students 
post-EBCE experience." 
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V 

RESOURCE PERSON • ^ ^ . 

Sample Orientation Guide 

Resource Person « 

ken Yamada, Grove Street College Day Car^ Center, 61st and Idaho Streets. 
Oakland. 



Activity ' 

Introduction to (a) careers in the field of early 'childhood education and 
(b) behavior among children aged 16 mos. to five years. 

Rationale (optional ) 

An Orientation Activity conducted at this site will provide the student 
wittt otherwise unobtainable and/invaluable knowledge about careers in th6 
area of early childhood education, training and care^ in addition to pro- 
viding^the student with excellent first-hand experience regarding behavipr 
of young children. This information will enable the student to make 
rational, well-informed decisions about this career area. 

Possible Projects 

1. Complete Career Exploration Guide . 

2. Prepare a report for your advisor, either oral or written, and include 
in it your opinion of the relevancy and meaning of this Activity, 

3. Decide whether to do an Exploration. List any possible activities 
for such exploratioh*. 

student Prerequisites ' ^ 

Student must have ^evidence of a recent negati]^ TB exam. Student must be 
interested in fearnihg ^nd doing things. / . j 

Objectives ^ 

After completing the Orientation Activity, the student will befeble to: - 

1. Complptp the Career E xploration Guide . 

2. Demonstrate knowledge of general behavior of children aged approximate 
16 months to five years. 

3. Evaluate this Orientation Activity. 

Learning Strate gy 

^ Conversation with Mr. Yamada and other interested, available and willing 

staff, question-and-answer period, tour of the facilities, participation 
in the activities of the children. 
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Procedures 



/ Related Reach ng/Informatio{i Sources 

The Nursery School by Read, Chapters 7 and 8. 



Materials Needed 



Note- taking materials. v 



Evaluation of Orientation/Achievement of Objectives 

V 

: Evaluate your products. 



Evaluation of Orientation Experience/Giiide 



Complete the Orientation evaluation form (attached), 



students Who Have Completed This Activity 
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RESOURCE PERSON - 4 
Sample Exploration Guide 



Resource Person 



Ken Yamadd, Grove Street College Day Care Center, 61st and Idaho Streets, 
Oakland. 

». • 

Investigation of career? available in the area of early childhood education; the 
• procedures involved in establishing, equipping and ireintaining a center for 
young children; and inv?stigation of behavior patterns, growth characteristics , 
and learning mechanisms among children aged 16 mos. to. five years^ , 

^ A student who is consiaVing -a career involvement with young children or who 
is interested in a casual approach to child psychology, .interims of 
studying behavior patterns and general characteristics of children from 
16 mos. to five years, would find this exploration interesting and valuable. 



Possible Project^ 



1. An EBCE student could help plan curriculum activities for th^ Center. 
2 Cooking project, involving cooking with the children on their individual 

stoves Visual illustrations could be incorporated into this project. 
3. Opportunity to ^construct toys or outdoor structure for children s use. 
,4. Student may wish to engage children in singing activities while student. 

acconipanies children on a musical instrument. 

5. Studeht may wish to pursue project related to- assisting the full-time 
cook on the premises. . . ^ ^ 

6. Report on the trend of Early Childhood Education in the B^y Area. 
?! Student ma/ invent learning games tor children. 

8. Children would be good subjects for a photographic unit. 



> 

Student Prerequisites/Special Requirement s 

Student must have completed the Orientation Activity with Mr. Yamada. 
Student must have recent negative TB test results. 
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^ Objectives 



1 • Show vour understanding of aspects of social service careers 

specifically, in terms of staff training, staff characteristics, staff 
interrelations, staff communication, staff responsibilities, and so 
forth. SS685 

2. Make a judgment about a possible career for. yourself 1n social service. 
Use these criteria: (a) interest; (b) job potential; (c) salary potential t 
fringe benefits; (d) . congruency wVth your value system; (e) your performanc 
in related objective? and explorations; .^ind (f) your developed abilities 
as reflected in test scores (see your advisor about test scores.) SS690 

3. Demonstrate. your ability to use the information sources necessary to 
complete your project. ^ r ^ SS710 

4. Demonstrate your ability to* present and' support a hypothesis regarding 
an area of child development and/or early chiWhood education. Your 
presentation -ftiay be written or oral. ( A hypothesis ia an original idea 
which is stated on such a way that it' can be tested to' find whether it is 
true or false. -Example: Two-year old boys play with other boys' twice . 
as much as they play with two-year-old girls.) 

5. Based on a "hands-on'* experience at this' day-care center, decide whether 
you would enjoy a career that involves working with pre-school children. 

6. Demonstrate that you have learned the general, administrative procedures 
utilized in maintaining a center for young children. 

7. Write your own objectives which state your reasons ,for wanting to do an • 
exploration with Mr. Yamada at this day-care center. 



L earning Strategy 

Conversations with Mr. Yamada, conversations with other available and 
willing staff, participating In children's games and activities, {including 
snacks and meals), assisting in maintenance of Center, reading* assigned by 
Mr. Yamada or your advisor, classes at Laney College. Student may wish to 
consult with the Early Childhood Division of Far West Laboratory. (This 
. would have to be approved first by that division. See Dianne to arrange this.) 
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Procedures 



.Regular procedures. . Public trartsp^ortation is available to the site./ 



If 



Related Reading/Infonnation Sources 



To be arranged by Mr/ Yamada and the student. You may wis)i to look for 
other reading material on your own. 




Materials Needed 




Basic materials: pen or pencil, note cards and/or paper. Additional 
materials may be necessary for particular projects. 
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Evaluation of Project/Achieveinent of Objectives 



Evaluate ydur project 4vth your advisor and with Mr* Yflimada (if he is willingjl- 
Did youVea.ch your objectives? Did you earn credits? 



Evaluation of Exploration Experience /Guide 

CoVlete the Exploration Opinion Questicjnnaire (attached) 



Students Who .Have Compl'eted This Activity 



\ I 



^ 
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^ . APPENOL/ C 

- SUMMARY REPORT TO W LEO ON STUDENT 's REAtTION 
TO THE ORiyrfATION AND EXPLORATION 



iol, 
ionr 



Monitor \ Date of Orientatio 

LEO^ ""SSls^of Exfxlorati 

ORIENTATION • • ' 

V students described the events "in orientation as follows: 
/content: 
LENGTH: ' : 

EMPtOI^ES' ATTITUDES: 
. EMPLOYEES'- PREPARATION: ' . 

EMPLOYEES' REACTION TO QUe'sTIONS: 

• i *■ 

2. 'Students descrited modes of presentation in the orientation as follows; 

■ " : ySEa INFORMATIVE NgT-INFORMATIVE 

Films ", • 

Slides* ^ T ■• 

• Lectures • v jj 

Discussions - ' 

Walking Tour - , ■. 

Vehicular Tour ^ — c x 



'3. Students felt the arientation was adequate for describing the -activities' 
\ of the following exploration: yes no_ 

EXPLORATION . ' ' \ . . ■ - 

1. Students ^scribed the events in the exploration as follows: 
' - CONTENT:" . ' . 

LENGTH: ■ ... ' ^ . . " 

EMPLOYEES' ATTITUDES^:' ' . ^ 

EMPLOYEES' PREPARATION: • ^ 

EMPLOYEES' REACTION TO QUESTIONS: ' . ^ 

2. Students -described modes of presentation in the , exploratis.fi as follows: 

USED INFORMATIVE NOT- INFORMATIVE 
- Films - * — ~ 



Slices , 
Lectures 
Disfcussions 
Vial king^lfeur 
VehicuVaV Tour 
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students were asked abotJt ^ever^l possible items of information tfjey might 
have expected to learn during' the exploration, The following is a summary 
of their response: . * ' ^ 



a. 



d. 
e. 
f. 

h. 



1 



How academic^ skills are applied on the 
job . - ' ' 

How the mariy employees depend on each 
other' ^kil Is to accomplish the ob- 
jectives of the company 

How a large company is structured and . 
managed " ^ 

What different careers are avatiable 
in a large company u 

Seme of^the principles of the business 
-^world ^ V ; 

Insights into human relations from see- 
ing how .people interrelate while accom- 
plishing a task 

Tije influence of social problems on 
the world of work 

T-he amount of individual expression 
all owed by management ^ 

The salary and fringe benefit struc- 
ture of the- business' 

Others : , 



OBSERVED 



X 

NOT OBSERVED 



The sfu^enrs judgedythe LEO exploration as follows: 

N ot Worth repeating .for futijre students^ 
W^rth- repeating for future students if substantially revised 



_Worth repeating for future students with minor 'revisions 
_Not worth developing an in-depth investigation for the §anie students 
Jlorth developing an in-depth investigation for %Y& same student-s 
_Is not a potential source of RPs, ' <; 
_Is a potential source of RPs . * 

_Provides Sufficient information on organizations in this or rela^d 
industries - J 

_Suggests need 'for locating more LEOs in this or ^eljated industries 
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MONITOR'S EVALUfT^ON OF THE 
. ^ • LEO EXRLORATION 

Monitor lJ J ^^^^ °^ Exploration 

Instructions: ' • 

Judge the level of attainment of each of the b£0 Objectives accomplished during 
the "Exploration" by assigning an integer fromHije code below: . ^ 

1 = No information or activity presented relevant to the objective 

2 = Information and/or activity, presented but little student reaction 

observed (<.' » 

3 = Information and/or activity presented and student reaction observed 

I. Student Objectives " ■ / 

A. . Career . * ' . ^ 

J. stimulate student career interest and activity. 

^ Offer a wide variety, of careeih-area experiences to the student. 

Present the relationship between educational background and career 
— ~~ ' position as exemplified by particular^ividuals. . . 

4 . Give the students the opportunity to have "han((s-on" experiences in 
var*ious career areas. 

5. Familiarize the student with the hierarchies of\^rious organiza- 
tional types. 

^ 6. ' Acquaint the students with the occupational necessities and princi- 
pies of the business world. , J 

•J 

B. Education , 

7. Demonstrate the kinds of academic skills necessary for a variety of 

careers . ' . 

' 8 Present the opportunity to develop academic skills (and use thos^ 

• already acquired) in\areer environment by participation m career 

tasks. ■• I r 

C . G'rowth 

9 Allow students to" interact with person^ (adults other than parents-, 
' teachers, or advisors) pursuing varied careers. 

To. Have students investigate, in a career rather than an academic envir- 
onment, social issues of importance to the student. 

11 Give the students the opportunity to form opinio^^s^ab^t the -business 
' — wJrfd bised on first-tialid experience rather than p?eS5Sceived ideas. 
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II. NProgr^m Objectives ^ ' ' 

12. Students wish to repeat their LEO experiences with other LEOs and 

recommend the program to other students. 

13. Students express constructive'criticism of the LEp program, 
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SUBJECT-EQUIVALENCY PACKAGES STUDENT OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE 



In which package did y9U participate? Check below>^Student_ 
I I Science 



America^ governnu 



I I American h-i story 

How would you rate the package activities you took part in? Use 'the fallow- 
ing scales. 

(Circle one) 
2 3 4 5 6 7 
2 3 4 5 6 7 
2 3 4 5 6 7 
2 3 4 5 6 7, 



7 



Dull 1 

I learned nothing 1 

Too hard 1 

I disliked it 1 



Interesting 
1 learned a lot 
Too easy 
I Ifked it 



About how many hours did you spend on this activity? 
15 30 45 60 



75 



Speci fy_ 



More than 75 

Did^yoii work with a resource ()erson in relation to your science, American 

government, or American history project? Yes No. If yes, pleas 

give* your opinions. below. Was the resource person: 

(Circle one) 

2 3 4 5 6 

3 4. 5 6 

3 4 5*6 

3 4 5 6 

3 4 5 6 



Not patient 1 

* 

Not helpful to me 1 

Was too busy 1 

c Not very interesting 1 

* Unpleasant 1 

Name of RP t 



2 
-2 
2 
2 



7 
7 
7 
7 
7 



se 



Patient 
Helpful 
Spent enough time wifh me 
Interestitig" 
Pleasant 



Did you work with a technical advisor in relation to your science, American 
government, or Aiiierican history project?- Yes . iNo. If yes, please 



give your opinions below. Rate your technical advisor: 

(Circle one) 

Didn't help me with 

my project 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Was too busy 12 3 4 5 6 7 

Didn*t help me pull 
my ideas together 1 2 3 4 5 6 ^7 

Didn't help me 
organize my project 1 2 3 4' 5 6 7 

Name of technical adyisor 



Helped me a lot 

Spent enough time with me^ 

Helped me pull my 
ideas together 

Hel-ped me organize 
my project * 



V 
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6. HDid you go to a community, resource- (library, city council meeting, museum) 
in connection with your science, history, or government project? Please Vate: 

^ . (Circle one) , 

Not useful 1^34567 Useful 

I disliked it 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 I liked it^ 

No help to me 1 2 3 4^ 5 6 ^7 Helped me ^ \ 

Name(s) of community resources ; [ 



■7. Describe your activities in the package. What, did you do? 



8* What did you expect to learn in the situation? In other words, what was 
your purpose in doing the specific project you chose? . 



9. To what extent was that purpose achieved? 

Moderately 

Not at all, 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Completely 
Why or* why not? , 



10. What can you tell me about the activit,ies -you did, about your project? ^ 



11. Do you agree that this idea (subject areas with RPs, instead of classes) _ 
should be continued next year? 

r- , • ' Moderately ** 

Not a^l all 1 2 i 3 4 5 6 7 Completely ^ 

12. What would be some -good ways to introduce View^ students to the package approach? 
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13. Do you have any suggestions for improving this apf^ach?. 



_ ^ — ■ ^- 

14. Would you reconmend this activity to another.-s1;udent? . Yes No 



Please explain.^. 



15. Could the RP guides be .improved? ^ lYes No. If yes, how? 



ye: Did you use the .RP guides? __Yes Ho. If yes, to what«>extent did you 

find them helpful? — ■ — 



17. To what extent were the notebooks helpful In preparing you for the experience 
. with' the RP? 

(Circle one) 

^Notat^ill 1 ,2 3j 4 5 6 7 " A great deal ; 

18. ' How would you rate the notebooks on the following scales?- 

(Circle one) 

' Dull 1 2 '3 4 5 6- 7 Interesting" 

Too long 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 -Just right ' 

Unclear 1^2 3 4 5 6 7 Clear 

.Difficult to read 12 3 4 5 6 7 Easy to read 

^ ' Not useful 1 2 3 4 5 6-7 Useful^ 

' I disliked them 12 3 4 5 6 7 1 liked them 
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19. Do you think we should continue to make up guides for other RPs? -\ Y es » 
Jo. 

Why or why not? : 



20. 



21, 



Did you Isarn about any careers while you were working on the sci^r;Cc» Ameri- 
can ?governnient, or American history package? Yes No, list the careers 

you learned about down the right-hand column below, and indicate how much you 
feel you learned by circling the appropriate number on the scale. 





ft 




(Circle 


one) 




Very little 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


A great deal 


Very little 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


A great deal 


Very little 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


A great deal 


Very little 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


A great deal 


Very little 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


A great deal 


Very little 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


A great deal 


Very little 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


"7 


A great dea'l 



For the job that you rated highest in question 20, please state three things 
for the following questions: . .. .. 

What kinds of things would you like most about this job? l V 

ft " . 

; — — -t-^ : ^ ■■ 



What would you like least about this job? 



22. >ihat level of schooling is generally required of persons entering this job? 
{ j Less than high school grcKluation □ Four years of college 

I I High scHool graducition 
1 Two years of college 



[~| More than four years of college 
I I Special vocational school 



UC 
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APPENDIX E 
STUDENT INTERVIEW QUESTIONS ^ 

RESOURCE PERSONS ' . ' 

1* Who are some of the RPs you visited? Let's take some example^/ some with 
f whom you spent some time? 

2. What did you expect from the RPs? 

3. What did you do with the RP§? 

4. What did you learn from the RPs? (skills, career infonnation, information 
about self, subje.cts: science, history, government, otheir*)-- « 

5. What are the requirements for that job? (education, union, skills, values 
and interests) • • 

6. What are the characteristics of the job? ^setting, freedom vs. structure, 
rewards", etc.) 

7. Would you like to do' that for a living? Why? 

\ 

8» Take a list of RPs the student has visited. Ask "Why did you visit this 
' RP?" for several RPs. . ' . 

Was it to complete a project? . 

Was it to fulfill a requirement for exploration^across career fields? 
Was it because you thought you might be interested in a career in 
that field? ^ 
^ Was it just «to be doij^g something? 

Other reasons? - - * 

9. Take two or three examples of working adults you have visited. Why do 
these people work? (For the nwney? What other reasons? Why do you 
conclude that?) 



MATH . . 

1. Have you learned anj^ math this year? 

a. What kind? Give examples. (Do any of the RPs or LEO employers 
you*ve visited use math?) 
: t)* Where did you learn it and how? 

2. Do. you believe you will ever use math in the kind(s) of career(s) you 
are interested in? What kinds? 

3. How could you improve your math skills in this program next year? , 

INTERPERSONAL AND POLITICAL SKILLS 

1. Have you learned anything about relating to people?' ^ - . * ' 

"V 

2. Has this program helped you in any way e)(press yourself better— -s sowing 
what you mean, etc.? 

a. One-to-one? 

b. Groups? . ^ 

3. What have you Igarnecf about how to meet the expectations of RP*s and 
staff? ' • . • ' 

4. Do you feel more comfortable or confident ^ow meeting new people? (Talking 
to adults, ^asking questions, etc.) ^ 




READING 



1* Has this program' had any effect on your re'ading? 

2. Do you read more,. or different things, or about the saijie? (Have your reading 
interests changed in any way?) 

3. Do you think you understand better^ what you read? 
4* Do you read anything when you visit an RP? 
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' 5. Have you read anything because of a visit to an RP? 

6. Can you relate something you have read to experiences in the program 
or your personal life? 

WRITING 

l.> Can you express yourself better in" writing? 
Z.\ What kind of wri ting^.have you done this year? 
letters 

essays ^ ^ , . 

project forms 

journals ' r ^ , 

(Why?) 

3. Did you write anything while working with an RP, or as a result of seeing*-. 

an RP? (other than Far West forms) - ' - 

■4. Does writing help you in any way? Do you enjoy or value it more? How? 



Why? 
). Do you 



5. Do you have a better, un'derstanding of your writing ability? (Strengths 
and weaknesses; what needs to be improved?) 

6. ^^h-you observe any people using writing skills out in the working world? 

(Can you see yourself in a job that requires a good deal of writing? Why? 
Why not? What kind of writing?) 

, LEOs 

1. Have you visited any large employer organizations? (Southern Pacific, . 
Moore Business Forms, Rhodes) • " 

2. What did you do there? 

3. What did you learn? (How an organization works, etc., different jobs). 
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CARE&R INFORMATION/AWAREH^S 

1. Have you learned about kinds* of jobs that you really didn^t know anything 

about before you came to the program? If yes, what kinds of jobs?. CouTd you 

1 • ♦ ■ ' ■ 

give us some examples? , / • . 

2. Choose one or jobs and tells us: , . , 

a. how a person in that job. spends his day? 

b. 'vihit kinds of things f^e does? 

' •' ic-^what qualifications are required to get that kind of job? * 
.__d. .what a person in that kind of "job makes?. 

e. what kind' df people go into that kind of work?^ 

^ . PROGRAM PLANNING 

1. Have you had much "freedom to plan your program? 

a. Is the "freedom" a problem? ' ^ 

. b. How have you coped with it? , ' 

2: How is your learning program different from schools? 

3. What is a project? 

4. „ How do you 'start one? 

a. TCareer interest 

' s 

• b. Personal interest > 

c. OPS requirements * ^ 

5. Have you found it hard to get a project going? Why? 

a. 'How do you plan one? , ^ 

b. ; What do you do to carry it out? (Give specific examples— R^s. 

LEOs, Communitj^ Resources) - 
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SELF-DEVELOPMENT 

1. What have you learned about your own:*strengths and weaknesses? > 
2., Do you know more about your personal .interests than you, did when you 

came to this school? Yes- No Give fexamples. 

3. Have you learned anything about working on your own this year? (seagster) 

Yes No Explain. 

w4. What have you learned about taking initiative? Be specific. How have you 
• l4arne.d this? • . \ 

5, What have you found out about accepting the responsibility for what you do? 
Have you bei:onie^ more/the sameAless responsi'blve? More/the same/less 
willing to take the rewards of 'success, the blame of failure? 

6, What -about your self-confidence. Has it decreased/increased/stayed the _ , 

same since you've been in this program? 

1 

If any change, what do you think brought about the change? 
•7. Have you learned anything about judging or evaluating your own progress? • ^ 
What have you learnedj- What .things helped you learn?- 
8. Have you learned anything about self-discipline? , ' • 

^ FAR WEST SCHOOL ^ / 

^ * ^ . • " 

• 1. What is your overall opinioti of the Far West School? . 

a: ,Have you learned anything in this program, or, has aliything worthwhil 
happened^to y6u, that probably would not have, happened in the , 
schools? . " - 

• b. What did you like "best about the school? Why?; 
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c. What dvi yoy like least? Why? . ' . 

d. If you /na'd it to do over again, would. yoii come here or stay in the 
■ public schools? ^ -Here OPS Why? 

t 

e. What changes' would you make? ^ • 

2. Have your activities in FWS helped you to figure out what you want to do 



after high school?- (How? Could you give us an example?) 



( 



/ 
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^ . ^ . APPENDIX F 

• > .STUDENT. PROGRESS EVALUATION 

ADVISOR RATINGS OF STUDENTS ' . 



r 



' ■« TfiQ. following items were used for rating students at the 
end of the FWS'o'^ar. These ratings were based on information obtained . 
in a three Hqiir-'s'tUdent interview, the students y<ere rated on each item 
using the following seven point- scale. 

Not at An . Moderately Cpmglet^lv 

' Means and standard deviations for .two groups of students 
are also shown. . • 

. . ' 'OjaeJftMft* One Semester 

^ * . Students (N=12) Students (N=15) 

Mean Std. Dev. Mean Std. Dev . 

• ■• « 

.1; To what extent -has the Student / ' 6.3 ^ .8. C7 1.4 

' developed an ability to formulate and' > • 
consider al-ternatives* in making voca- 

• tionST de9isiops? - . /" , 

2. To what extent has the student 5.0 1.4 4.9 1.0 ^. 
decideds^on his vocational goals? 

3. To what extent is the student ■ ; 5.1 1.0 4.7. 1.3 

* realistic about bis/her vocational « <r ' 
aspirations? . . ' - 

4. '-To what extent. hAs .the student de- ^ * - 
veloped an ijiterest in and motivattojir^ 

for: / ' > 

a. the world of. work. 4.8 1.0 4.8 1.3 

b. ' a particular vocation ' '-f 7*^ ■ — 

. .c. school ^ 4.8 1.4 4.5 1.7 

5. To what extent has ,the student - I 
learned to make decisit)ns for himself/ i /, ' ' 
herself?- 5.1 . 1.1 5.3 1.4 



^6. To what extent has he/she become an 

artdvp learner? r ' ^.0 t).l 



active learner? 

7. To what 'extent was the Far West 
School a growth or maturation experi- 
ence for him/her? 



2.0 



5.0 1.8 5.0 1.7- 



8. To, what extent has the student be- 
come more responsible a|)out his/her ' . ^ 
own life? '-2 
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9. To what extent has the student clarified 4.8 . \9 4.8- .9 

*his/her own vocational g^^rfs? ^ / 

- 10. To what extent was the students' evalua- 5.9 4<8 5.8 1.6 

tion of the Far West School experience mort ^ 

favdrable than for Oakland Public School / • 

experience? , ^ 



Jl.To what.extefnt ttas the, student .effectively 4.8 1.6 ' 5.0 '1.9 
utilized the fHeedom offered by the Fai? Wfest 
School? \ o y 

12. To what jextpnt. has the student found 3.2 :% 2.2 2.9 2.8 
the LEO a positive ^learning experience? 

*13. To what extent has the Far West School** 
experience improved^ the student's: 



(a). reading habits 2.7 1.5 ^2.5 1.5 

jb) math skills • 1.5 1.2 ^.5 1.1 

(c) writing skills o 3.5 1.2 2.5 1.5 

(d) ability to meet and , deal with 5.2 .8 4.8" 1.7 
people (interpersonal skills) 

^ (e)' problem-salving skills ^ 5.2 .8 4.5 



14* To what extent has the student explored 

a variety of career areas? - ^ 4.1 .7 3.9 

J5. To what extent has the student sought. 4.9 .9 4.1 ' 
information about characteristics/require- 
ments of possible careers? - 

16. To what extent ^di-d the student's inter-" 5.0 1.-4 4.9 1.6 
action with RP's lead to In-depth exjwriences? 

y>^7. ^ To what, extent has the student learned J 5.2 1-2 5.1 1.4 
aboyt his own abilities, interests, and 
va^es? ^ 
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APPENDIX G , 
SCHOOL OPINION SCALE 



Name 



Grade Next Year- 



What schpol^did you'attend this last year? 



We' are asking you*to*cio somethijig different, we want you to thirik^of 
■"school." We would like you to describe what you thir^k of school by using 
the words below. As an example, we have the words: \ 

^ ' Fun 1 2 3 4. 5 - 6 7 Drag 7 

When you think of school, which Is.jnore true? If .school is lots of "fun," 
circle iiumber 1 . If you tRink it is a drag, circle number 7\ If you think 
it is someplace in tfhe middle, circle one- of the middle numbers. Some of 
the words may seem kind of funny to you but we would like to have you use 
all of them to descHbe your school. You can circle any number from one to 
seven, .choosing the number that, is closest to the way you feel about school 







SCHOOL 


IS 








' . High 1 . 


2 


3^ 


4 


5 


6 


7 Low 


Dark 1 


2 


3 


4 




6 


7 Bright 


True 1 


2 


3 ■ 


4 


5 


6 


7 Fal se 


Slow 1 


2 


t 3 


4 . 


5 


6 


7 Fast 


Weak 1 


V 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 Strong 


Want to 1 




'3 


4 


5 ■ 


6 


7 Have to 


Rough 1 


2 


3 . ■ 


'4 


5 


6 . 


7 Smooth 


Ashamed 1 


> 

2 


3 ■ 


4 ^ 


5 


6 


7 Proud 


Active 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 ^ 


6 . 


7 Still 


Helpful 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 . 


7 Useless 


•Small r 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 Large 


* ''Cold 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 Hot 


Clear 1 " 


2 


3 . 


4 


5 


■■6. ' 


7 Hazy 


Old 1 


2 


3 


.4 


5 


6 


7 Young 



Good 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 Bad * 


• Mean 1 


2 




4 


5 


6 


• 7 Nice 


Exciting 1 


2 




4 


5 


6 


7n Boring 


Scjuare 1- 


2 


.3 


4 


' 5- 


6 


7 Round 


Gain 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


J- L6se 


Tense 1 


2 


• 3 


4 


5 


6 


7 Relaxed 


> 

' Happy 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


. 7 Sad ■ 


Afraid 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 Sure . 


Soft 1 • 


. 2 


3- 


4 


5 


6 


7 Ugd 


Beautiful/ 1 


2 


3 


4 


■5 


6 


7 Ugly 


Reaf 1. 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 Phoney 


.Stale 1 


2 


3 


4 • 


5 


.6 


7 Fresh' ■ 


Alone 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 Group 


Hard 1 


■ 2 \ 




4 


5 


6 


7 Easy 
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APPENDIX H 
JOB INFORMATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



NAME 



ADVISO R • ■ - . 

DAT E' y 

.Please choose one job 6r occupation that you feel you have learned most about 
as a result of your experiences in Far West School. 



Name of job ; ^ ' 

Through what program or activity in Far West School did you gain your contact 
wi til this job?. ^ ^ 

. Large employer organization 

_Southern Pacific 

^ 

Breuner's • 1 



Moore Business Forms 




Ame^l ^ ao History Package 

Science Package 

Ppliticai Behavior Package 

Other project (explain) 

Other activity (explain) 



Now please answer the following questions to the best of your ability. Your 
. answers will help us. Thank you.. 



This questionnaire is intended as a way, of seeing how much information you 
have about a particular job you have explorefd or expressed an interest in. Please 
fill in the job title above and answer the following to the best of your ability. 

1. I have visited [ p, 1, 2, 3 or more] sites wTiere this job is performed. 

2. List five thing's you would be required to do as part of this job. , 

3. What level of schooling is generally required of persons entering this job? 



less than H.S. graduation 
H.S. graduatTion 
2 yr. college^ 



;] four yr. college 
'1 more than four yr. college 
special vocational school 
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4. What school subjects, or areas of study are most highly related to this kind 
of work? That is, is knowledge of-e€r-tain subjects likely to make oneimore 
successful on the job? If so, what subjects are they? 



5. What monthly rate of pay couldyou expect from this kind of work? $ 

' • / , ' 

6. Are there-^ny physical qualities which are required for persons doing this 
kind of work (e.g., able to stay on one's feet for long periods of time, 
lifting heavy loads, height, vision, etc.)? List at least three. 

7. Describe the physical surroundings in which this v/ork is generally performed 
(if you have not visited a place where this work is performed, describe what 
you imagine typical sites to be like, e^g,, indoor-outdoor, crowded -roomy, 
clean-dirty, col orful -drab) . 

8. ^List at least five tools or pieces of equipment used in this work. 

9. Describe the personality of the person you would expect to do well in this 
'job. Narae at least three characteristics (e^g,, calm, industrious, good 

^ leader, etc). Explain why or .why not. 

10. What can you say about job possibilities in this area? Do you think in the 
next few years there will be much of a demand for people in this kind of job? 
Explain reasons for your answer. ^ , * 

• . • * 

11. Can you estime^te ways in which the nature af the job might change over the 
next 10 years? 

12. Is there a likelihood of advancement or promotions for people in this job? ^ 
Explain. 

13. What are.3 related or similar jobs that a person who .loes this job might also 
be able to do? « , ^ 

14. What influences does this job have on one's life, style (e.g., effect on family 
life, geographical location, vacations, people one- associates with, etc.) Be 
as specific as you can. 

15. What kinds of things about this job would you~ most like? Name at least four 
characteristics or aspects of the job that you like. 

16. What would you most dislike about -thi^ job?. Name at least four things. 

17. What are the likely working hours for people doing this job? 

18. I nave obtained information about this job from the following sources^ (check 
as many as apply) : ^ ^ , . . 

[J visiting job site(s) [] television, radio, newspaper 

[] talking to my advisor " [] other printed material (state 

[] talking to friends what ) 

□ talking to people on the job [] othe>^v(give specifics: ) . 

□ talking to rny parents 
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19. In what ways do you feel .that this would be a good job for you? 
specific. 

20. In what ways would this NOT be a good job for you? Be specffic 



r 
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